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GAS BABY: Latest member of Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co.’s stove family of Milwaukee, has two cooking top 
sections, concealed by drop covers when not in use, 
and a center working space. Other features: Porcelain 
enamel, insulated oven, illuminated top. 


BY-BY BABY: H. W. Roden, 
director .of Johnson & John- 
son’s baby products division 
since 1929, is promoted to 
director of merchandising. 
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BEECH-NUT -BABE:. Gair Cartons, 
Inc., simplify Beech-Nut’s Spag- 
hetti and macaroni packages and 
add a transparent window through 
which the contents may be seen. 
Old package in background. 


what happens to Paper 
WHEN THE PRESSES 
START TO ROAR 


r 
cas murmur of straining rolls rises to a 

roar as the presses start the paper on its 
journey from the reel. The whole building 
vibrates. Heavy lead type molds lick across 

the surface of the paper. Metal color blocks 

strike at it with split second regularity. And 

then it is that paper must stand the test. The 

test it cannot survive unless it possesses in 

full measure all of these five essentials: 

STRENGTH — fibres that will hold together 
under the tension of high press speeds... sur- 
faces that will bear up under the smashing pressure 
of printing plates. 

SURFACE UNIFORMITY of color and smooth- 
ness which will insure printing of equally high 
quality on both the wire and felt sides of the paper. 

COLOR not so dazzlingly white that it will fatigue 
readers eves, but neutralized to add legibility to text 
and effectiveness to the reproduction of illustration. 

OPACITY which will prevent heavy ink areas 
from showing through on the reverse side and thus 
enable you, to save on mailing costs by using lighter 
weight papers. 

INK AFFINITY measured to eliminate unevenness 


in type color or fuzziness in illustrative reproduction 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


ABLIS 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


and make possible clean cut impressions at low cost. 

The most modern of printing papers. Kleerfect. 
offers you these 5 essentials in balanced relationship. 
On your next printing job—whether 
it calls for one color or for many 
colors —specify Kleerfect. You'll aur-rudfode = pares 
Hyfect the all- 


purpose boo! 


find that Kleerfect produces results 


which, up to now, have not been 
paper possesses 
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PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


DVERTISERS should be inter- 
Arescedin meeting the richest family 
in the world. Its members buy an 
enormous amount of goods. Every 
week they go to market with a 
$190,000,000 pay check. One hundred 
and ninety million dollars a week! 
A lot of money? Yes, but it takes 
money to supply this family’s needs. 
Over $5,590,000 a day just to feed it! . . . That’s more than 
$39,000,000 a week for food. 


Nearly $4,100,000 is spent at the drug store—for soap, toothpaste, 
shaving cream, face powder, lipstick and the like. Clothing the family 
costs $17,000,000 a week. Automobiles, along with gas and oil, account 
for about $19,700,000 more. 


Additional millions are spent for automatic refrigerators, radios, 
furniture and furnishings—everything that adds to the comfort and 
convenience of living. Even such a little item as cigarettes and cigars 
takes more than five million dollars a week. 

Fabulous spenders, these—the readers of The American Weekly— 
more than five and a half million families in one great buying group. 
Concentrated in the important trading areas where eighty per cent of all 
retail sales is made, they represent the buying power of the nation, 

Here is a cross-section of the great American market—the market 
that consumes the vast output of industry, billions of dollars worth of 
commodities a year! 


There is only ONE market 


How can you earmark these billions in currency that pour across the 
counters of trade? By an occupational index? Tabulate the bankers and 
brokers, the carpenters and mechanics, the lawyers and doctors, the 
salesmen and clerks. You won’t find enough of any one class to account 
for even a small part of the total retail sales. You must take them all 
together—all the people who buy goods—to add up the wealth of the 
nation’s buying power. 

This is the market—the only mar- 
ket big enough for big business—the 
people who buy goods. 

Follow the circulation of The 
American Weekly across the map and 
you'll encircle the buying population 
of the United States—the richest 
market in the world. Only one-fifth 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


190.000,000 a Week 
is a big Pay Check! 


of the counties falls within its boundaries; 
but this one-fifth buys four-fifths of the 
nation’s goods. Within this area are lo- 
cated the 995 cities and towns of 10,000 
population and over—only one per cent of 
all the towns and cities in the United States— 
but these are the outlets for 70% of all the 
merchandise sold. 


The force that moves 
merchandise 


Here, in the buying belt of the nation, The 
American Weekly concentrates and domi- 
nates. With more than double the coverage 
of its nearest competitor, it stands alone 
in its power to move merchandise. 


Jit 


The secret of its leadership? It is the dynamic force of reader inter- 
est. Think of an editorial appeal so compelling and so universal that 
it grips the interest of one out of every four families who read any magazine 
at all! Reader interest like that sells goods. 

With your advertising spotlighted under the eyes of this vast, re- 
sponsive audience, you command a buying power of $190,000,000 a 
week. You dominate the richest market in the world! 


Where this magazine goes 

The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is dis- 
tributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday newspapers and— 

In each of 158 cities, it reaches one out of 

every two families 

In 146 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 139 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 171 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 1,982,000 families in thousands of other 
communities, large and small. 


Leng Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


~ The American Weekly made a substantial 
LZ increase in advertising linage and revenue for 
ei the month of January, 1936, in comparison 
— with the same month of last year, and is one 
of very few national publications to show 
an increase. 
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Page Joe Penner! 


Nearly every manufacturer has at one time or another prepared 
an elaborate window display to demonstrate his goods’ talking 
points. Not many, however, have had the experience of Bird & 
Son, Inc., with the said display. 


Advertising department men of the East Walpole, Mass., floor- 
ing and roofing company wanted to prove that Bird floor covering 
and a duck’s back are virtually synonymous. Therefore they 
prepared a pretty handsome exhibit for the window of one of 
their New York dealers. Real water ran from a faucet, over a 
square of Bird flooring, and drained into a small pond. In the 
pond live ducklings paddled about. “That'll give spectators the 
idea. And it should sell lots of floor covering,” said the ad men 
when they had looked upon their work and found it good. 


Within an hour after the window curtain was rung up a 
passerby entered the store. “I just saw your window display,” 
he told an expectant clerk, “how much are those ducks? I want 
to buy them.” 


Precisely as it is bad manners to talk about rope in a family 
where there's been a hanging, so is it a faux pas to mention duck 
hunting or even roast goose in East Walpole, Mass. 


Seagram and Roosevelt 


Henry I. Peffer, president of Seagram-Distillers Corporation, 
wrote a letter to President Roosevelt latter part of last week. He 
apologized for running what some people thought was a picture 
of the President in an advertisement in 100 newspapers on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last week. 


The “President” (who really was a model by the name of 
Thaddeus Packard, and who usually doesn’t have much Roosevelt 
resemblance) was shown with another prosperous-looking gentle- 
man drinking under a palm tree with a yacht in the background. 
(The other gentleman bore no resemblance to Vincent Astor.) 


As complaints and inquiries arrived, a quick change was made 
in the older model. As the ad appeared in the rest of the 400 
papers on the list later in the week, the older model looked more 
like Wallace Beery than Franklin Roosevelt. 


To prove perhaps that the Brothers Bronfman, who control 
Seagram, Calvert-Maryland and Kessler distilling companies, have 
no desire to give one party more play than another, Calvert ran 
an ad the same day on the theme, “An elephant never forgets!” 


Pantie Sequel 


The women’s wear editor of this department has been in a 
depressed frame of mind ever since the January 15 issue got into 
the mails with the ‘Safety in Panties” story in it. It practically 
multiplied the mail by three over night. Aside from one gentle- 
man who telephoned us and, in a firm voice, demanded to know 
what T. Harry Thompson meant by the word “osphresiologist,” 
which he swore wasn’t in Ais dictionary, the only story in the 
issue to create any furor was the pantie yarn. For the first time 
in SALES MANAGEMENT'S history, we report, we received a letter 


signed “Anxious Mother.” We have a funny habit of lookine at 
signatures first before we read anything, and we thought som. of 
Parent's Magazine's mail had strayed our way. But, stril 


us 
peacock blue, it was for us! 


The lady who wrote it had swiped her husband’s copy of S \. £5 
MANAGEMENT. Her young daughter, it seems, had read the pantie 
story, and some family argument ensued. The lady therefore 
penned to us a tart note accusing us of complicating her al:<ady 
intricate problem of child-raising, and ended with the threat shat 
she would bar SALES MANAGEMENT from her home. 


Nevertheless, we fly squarely in the face of her fury to do our 
duty by our subscribers. Fearlessly, we report that Whelan s of 
Washington, D. C., are advertising in four column by seven-inch 
newspaper space, a line called “Talkie Panties.” As pictured, 
they seem to embody bits of embroidery of the hearts and flowers 
order, with such brief comments as “I love you,” “No! No! No!" 
“Be my sweet,” and (they probably swiped it from our already 
publicized “Padlock Panties”) “No, no! A thousand times no!” 


Maybe the same company makes them, for all we know. But 
they seemed so embarrassed when we called up before that we 
just couldn’t bear to bother them again. 


Be Mine Business 


“We should,” said the managing editor, “tell some sentimental- 
yet-practical things about the Valentine industry.” 


Valentine card manufacturers not being listed under that head- 
ing in the telephone Red Book, we got in touch with a lady at 
Donnelley’s Buyers’ Service. She approved our mission, said she 
did not know much about the origin and scope of Valentines, but 
suggested, among other things, that we talk to the Gift & Art 
Buyer. 


Thomas V. Murphy, editor of this magazine, said, Yes, you 
should have a story on Valentines. B. W. Jennings, secretary of 
the Greeting Card Publishers, Inc., could tell us everything. Mr. 
Jennings said John Kelly, of Tucker-Kelly, his public relations 
counsel, had compiled quite a lot of sentimental information. 


It was Mr. Jennings, however, who really got this story started. 
Valentines, he explained, are mostly a part of the greeting card 
industry. (Grotesque comic Valentine publishers—we mean to 
say, publishers of grotesque comic Valentines—are not members of 
his association. He did not think their production was, relatively, 
large.) 


The greeting card industry's annual volume is about $30,000,000. 
Of this about 10% is in honor of St. Valentine. The Mother's 
Day part is less than that, and Father's Day virtually negligible 
Christmas and New Year's together account for about 40% of the 
year’s greeting card buying, and Easter about 20%. The balance 
is spread through the year, for birthdays, wedding anniversaries 
and what not. 


The industry is divided into two groups of some 20 manufac- 
turers (publishers) each. One sells to independent stores, the 
other to chains. The independents, it was said, do most of the 
business, even though retail prices of Valentines at independent 
stores are usually 5 cents to 25, and sometimes up to $1, as against 
starting prices of two and even three for 5 cents in the chains. 


Sales last year were up 25% in all the 80,000 retail outlets 
including the chains. From 7,500 to 10,000 people wrote, de- 
signed and printed the billion or more cards. That's seven ot 
eight cards for every man, woman and child in these United 
States. 


The Valentine custom is older than the U. S. A., but seems to 
have reached its full flower, both in quantity and quality, here. 
“It is,” said Mr. Kelly, “an outlet for our need for emotional 
expression.” Most of the time we are a busy, sober people. . . . 
And then on three or four days a year, such as February 14, we 
cut loose—to the vast profit of the greeting card, confectionery, 
jewelry, telegraph and other businesses. 
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When Does a Market Really Become 
-a Market and Not Merely the Topic 


of an Advertising Solicitation? 


Is it a matter of money? And to what degree? 
How much money does a family have to have to 
buy any of the ordinary innumerable things that 
manufacturing America has for sale? 

During the past few years the sale of ten dollar 
hats and two dollar neckties fell off so frightfully 
that it became the subject of general comment. 
Now, it is to be assumed that hats at ten dollars up 
will be largely found on the executive heads of 
America, and that ties from two dollars up will go 
around about the same necks. 

And it may also be assumed, turning for a 
moment to the automotive world by way of a good 
example, that Alfred Sloan , Jr., of General 
Motors or Edsel Ford or Walter Chrysler never 
really got down below the price of a hat or a tie, 
even when the automobile business was at its worst. 

Recently, moreover, the sale of ten dollar hats 
and two dollar neckties has been coming back with 
a rush, especially in Detroit. So it is safe to say that 
a number of these and other important executives 
have been going to their haberdashers once more. 


xkk tk 


It is quite evident, therefore, that money of itself 
is not the motivating factor in the making of a 
market, even at the very top of buying capacity. 


Given any reasonable degree in the capacity to 
buy, what then is that motivating factor that makes 
a market? 

That motivating factor, of course, is the condi- 
tioning of the mind of the individual or the mass 
to the desire to buy. 

The executive heads of America stopped a lot of 
their personal purchases, not because they didn’t 
have the price of a hat but because conditions were 
so upset that they didn’t desire to BUY a hat. 


xrwke 


And what is true of our class is true of our 
mass. As conditions have become better—better 
in mind and not merely in the pocket-book— 
desires have increased and sales charts have taken 
a rising curve. 

Macfadden publications have always understood 
this. For fifteen years in every Macfadden publi- 
cation the conditioning of the mind to a desire to 
buy has been fostered consciously and constantly. 


_*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people 
will buy, issue by issue, if left to their own devices, 
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That has been the cooperative job we have 
undertaken. To keep the boat steady, to keep the 
faith of a great mass of people in the new Ameri- 
can ideal of a participating mass, to hold the old 
tenets of faith that right is right, that the home 
must be preserved, and that there is inherent virtue 
in virtue itself. 


x kk * 


You know, you can do an awful lot with a circu- 
lation of six million readers. You can create either 
a market or a revolution, depending entirely upon 
the condition of your own mins and your own 
faith in your own America. 


x kk * 


And what is most fortunate ot all is that this 
“keeping of the faith” is a successful attitude to 
take. Those businesses that have never lost faith 
in their own America are the ones that are coming 


back first. 


Macfadden publications, because of this same 
faith, now have the largest voluntary* magazine 
circulation in the world. They have acquired this 
position practically without taking a single reader 
from any other publication. They have built vir- 
tually a new field and a new market, the largest 
field that has ever been uncovered, the largest 
single market that has ever been developed. 


The Macfadden market, therefore, is a real fac- 
tor in the affairs of manufacturing America, and 
not merely the subject of a theoretical advertising 
solicitation. It represents a long and continuous 
effort toward the welding of an enormous number 
of people into a cohesive, coherent, responsible 
buying power. It is the only large scale effort we 
know of wherein a publisher from his side has 
consciously paralleled the efforts of manufacturers 
from their side toward broadening the base of con- 
sumption in the mass field of America. 


If manufacturing America wants to be sure of 
definite returns from that market which it has paid 
so much of its own money to develop and given 
so much leisure to create, there is only one great 
mass group in that field to which it can make a 
confident bid for trade. No other important maga- 
zine publisher has consciously sought this field. 
No other magazine publisher has consciously 
developed it. 


{ Advertisement] 
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St. Valentine, you may remember, was a Christian priest who 
was beheaded a long time ago because he refused to worship the 
pagan gods of Rome. His execution took place during the revels 
of the Lupercalia, in honor of Faumus, ancient Roman god of 
fertility and cattle. In the revels the men drew the names of 
young women by lot. The early Christians thought this a “lewd 
custom.” When they got control of Rome, 60 years after §. 
Valentine’s death, the Lupercalia was renamed in honor of St. Val. 
entine, and changed so that lovers could indicate their preferences, 
This gave the girls, particularly, a break. 


Comic Valentines were supposed to be funny because they called 
names, like “four flusher” and “rubberneck”” and “jackass.” They 
were anything but sentimental. They survive chiefly because of 
their popularity with small boys. (The small boys like to send 
them.) 


As for the others, it seems that the sentiments haven't changed 
much in the last generation. The wordage is probably less, but 
the frills have come back. 


Earlier Valentines were sometimes adorned by real lace. Then 
the greeting card people found a way to make paper lace. Some 
higher-price Valentines still have lace. The messages, however, 
may be only, “Because you are so dear,’ or “To my husband,” 
or “Be my Valentine,” or simply, “Greetings.” There isn't quite 
so much anonymity about them as there was. They usually show 
gitls—very pretty girls, and often hearts or cupids. 


Then there is the semi-comic type. This isn’t so insulting as 
the “penny awfuls,” but costs more. A current one shows a young 
man in a heart, with a sponge for hair. It says: 

“I like you like 

A sponge likes water— 
And I don’t mean maybe 
And I don’t mean sorter!’ 


Western Union, which sent 150,000 Valentine greetings last 
year and expected to send more than that this year with adoption 
of a 25-cent rate for numbered greetings, continues more senti- 
mental than the greeting card people. No. 212, for example, is: 


“Oh, sweetheart mine, with ways divine, 
Won't you be my Valentine?” 


Few nowadays spread on their greetings so thickly as did the 
eighteenth century poets. They went to nature, the stars, the 
cooing doves, and spoke of the language of the eyes. Wrote one: 

“Bright flowers shall bloom 
Wherever we roam; 

A voice divine 

Shall talk in each stream; 
The stars shall look 

Like worlds of love, 

And earth shall be 

One beautiful dream 

In our eyes, 

If thou'lt be mine, love.” 


If that were done, with appropriate trimmings, today, it would 
probably cost a dollar. 


*“I’s in Town, Honey” 


Nine large and billowy mammies, ebony tinted, stepped one by 
one from a single taxicab the other day in front of the Under- 
wood & Underwood photograph galleries in Chicago. Investi- 
gation revealed that they were candidates in a new type of “search 
for talent” stunt. 


As the taxicab springs rose, it was explained that Lord & 
Thomas had rounded them up with the aid of the Golden Gate 
labor agency in Chicago's black belt, and that they were to be 


photographed in an effort to find an ideal Aunt Jemima for Quaker 
Oats. 


The face of the selected beauty will appear, it was said, in 
advertisements in The American Weekly, Cosmopolitan, Deline- 
ator, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, Pic- 
torial Review, Woman's Home Companion and 65 daily news- 
papers. 


It will also be used in point-of-sale displays to promote 4 
“Magic Menu” series centering around Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 
The main requirement, explained Lord & Thomas, is that the 
typical Aunt Jemima must be black, jovial and well-fed. 
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In 1935 the Chrysler Cor- 
poration reached all-time 
highs in both net profits and 


Motor Car rape 
number of car units sold, 

: ° and General Motors Cor- 

Profits poration had net profits of 


$167,226,000. The worst 
year during the depression was in 1932 when net profits 
were $164,000. Thus 1935 profits were more than one 
thousand times as much as they were three years ago! 


@ @ @ Companies in diverse fields are reporting 
similar satisfactory earnings: Air Reduction had the best 
year since 1929; American Rolling Mill the best in five 
years, likewise Eastman Kodak; International Nickel had 
record sales and net profits; Phillips Petroleum had a new 
high in sales; Westinghouse had the best year since 1930 
and increased its dividend. All of the farm implement 
manutacturers had breath-taking gains, as did Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. 


@ @ @ The Chrysler Corporation made up a $2,300,- 
000 pot out of its earnings, for distribution to approxi- 
mately 59,000 of its workers in domestic plants. The 
minimum bonus to any eligible employe was $30 and the 
maximum was $50. 


@ @ @ Tom Girdler, chairman and president of the 
Republic Steel Corporation—another big company to report 
tremendous increase in earnings—told the American Man- 
agement Association the other day: “Never in the history 
of this country has there been a greater need for new in- 
dustrial ventures and for the investment of money and 
man power in industrial requirement. 


@ @ @ “Management must think in terms of increas- 
ing the worker's income, not because someone has told him 
that he ought to lead an abundant life but because greater 
buying power for the workers broadens the market for in- 
dustry, increases employment and is in the interest of every 
one. 


@ @ @ This is more entertaining than significant: J. 
P. Morgan is a distinguished financier but one cannot rate 
him very high for his knowledge of our population and its 
income. The other day in Washington he called our leisure 
class vital to the best interests of the country, and inter- 
preted it as including all who could afford to hire a maid. 
Questioned further by a newspaper man he estimated that 
there are “perhaps 30 million families” in this class... . 
This will probably surprise the Bureau of the Census which 
in 1930 found that there were only 29,904,663 families of 
all classes in the entire country. 


@ @ @ A survey among 2,452 business establishments 
employing 4.5 million workers by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that 57% of the factory workers 
and 45% of the clerical employes are on a five-day week. 
The survey indicates that the five-day week has been 
adopted more generally by large than by small concerns. 
On a geographical basis the largest proportion of com- 
panies using the five-day week for both wage earners and 
clerical workers are in New England, followed in order 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February 15, 1936. 


by the Middle Atlantic and East North Central states. The 
five-day week is less prevalent in the South and West. 


@ @ @ More canned foodstuffs were sold to American 
housewives in 1935 than in any year of record, according 
to Carlos Campbell, statistician for the National Canners 
Association. This increased consumption, and better prices, 
added approximately $100,000,000 to the income of more 
than 250,000 farmers scattered through 42 states, he said. 
He also pointed out that this indicates a return of confi- 
dence and a broadening of the nation’s buying power. 


@ @ @ Those of our readers who have attended any 
recent banquets of business men will be surprised to learn 
that one thousand retailers attending a dinner in St. Louis 
ot the American Retailers’ Association not only anticipate 
a better year in 1936 than in 1935 but credit the New Deal 
with a good share of the gains. ‘The farmers have been 
strengthened financially and industrial plants have gained 
in proportion’’—seems to have been the consensus of these 
retailers. 


@ @ @ One of the capitalist “tricks” most attacked 
by Communists is advertising, but as pointed out in Media 
and Agencies in this issue, the leading Communist maga- 
zine in this country is advertising a contest in which large 
cash prizes will be distributed, and over in Moscow display 
advertisements, skillfully arranged typographically in neat 
two-column boxes, suddenly appeared last noo on the 


UNEMPLOYED 
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Each figure represents 500,000 unemployed. 


Many and conflicting are the estimates of unemployment. 
The two most frequently quoted estimates are those of 
the American Federation of Labor and the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The chart above was pre- 
pared by the A. F. of L. and shows that unemployment 
in 1929 averaged slightly less than two million. By 
March, 1933, it had increased to nearly 16 million. 
Recovery had reduced the army by slightly more than 
four million by November 1935. . . . The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board agrees with the Federation 
that unemployment has declined in each of the past three 
years, but their current estimate is 8,979,000. No matter 
which estimate you accept as being the most reliable, it 
is encouraging that the improvement of the past few 
years has occurred even though the recovery possibili- 
ties in some important capital goods industries have onl 

begun to materialize. As construction and related in- 
dustries show the effects of the accelerated revival which 
is in prospect, progress in reducing unemployment 

should be greatly quickeued. 
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chaste pages of Izvestia and Pravda, which heretofore have 
been devoted almost wholly to news and editorials. These 
are paid advertisements inserted by various government- 
owned food trusts. The Commissar for Internal Trade 
emphasizes that it pays to advertise even in a Communist 
régime, where the State operates stores, and has sent in- 
structions to retailers on how to increase sales. He severely 
criticized a frequently noted failing of socialized commerce 
—a lack of interest on the part of clerks in giving customers 
what they want. 


@ @ @ Brookmire points out that the government 
practice of financing huge deficits by loading the banking 
system with bonds has resulted in a building up of bank 
reserves to such a record total that they are capable of 
supporting a much higher level of business and prices than 
in 1929! 


@ @ @ Our State Department has concluded trade 
agreements with ten countries which in the aggregate ac- 
counted for about 28.2% of our export and 36.6% of our 
import trade in the period 1930 through 1934. Agree- 
ments with seven additional countries are in various stages 
of negotiation. 


The me- 
chanical re- 
frigerator 
companies 
had another 


Refrigerators Hit 
New Peaks, Too banner year. 
1935 broke 


all records and showed a gain of 15.8% in household 
models. Percentage gains by sections were: New England, 
20.9; Middle Atlantic, 3.6; East North Central, 26.4: 
West North Central, 2.1; South Atlantic, 7.0; East South 
Central, 7.7; West South Central, 17.6; Mountain, 28.3: 
Pacific, 54.3 


@ @ @ Beer production in the United States for 1935 
is estimated at 47 million barrels, an increase of 6 million 
over 1934 and 20 million over 1933. The largest Pre- 
War output was 66 million barrels in 1914. Since 1934 
United States beer production has again been the largest 
in the world, topping that of Germany by 30%. 


@ @ @ The S. D. Warren Company, in a current 
booklet, makes a sound analysis of what happens when 
advertising pressure is lifted: “There is no device for 
measuring slackening momentum in a specific business. . 

A business which has had the backing of good advertising 
and sales promotion will register few perceptible changes 
when advertising and sales promotion are stopped. The 
first indications are not felt at the home office. They are 
felt by the salesman. He finds that customers are 
taking more of his time and that he has to call more often 
to close orders. He has to explain more meticulously, more 
elaborately, than before. . . . He has to do more intro- 
ductory work when he calls on new prospects. 


@ @ @ “These findings will not be put in sales re- 
ports for the reason that the change in customer attitude 
develops by almost imperceptible degrees. More often than 
not, the salesman is apt to ascribe the eventual and in- 
evitable slips in sales to his own inefficiencies ; or to product 
shortcomings; or to competitive pricing.” To which we 
add a hearty Amen! 


@ @ @ Preliminary reports indicate that retail busi- 
ness during January increased from 10 to 15% over las: 
year. The last week of the month showed a composite 
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gain for Manhattan and Brooklyn department stores of 
11.9%. Philadelphia stores were up 16.1% and in very 
few cities was the increase less than 10%. 


@ @ @ All indications point to the continuation of 
upward business activity for at least three months shead, 
Some further curtailment may be necessary as far as auto. 
mobile production is concerned, but it is expected that the 
Soldiers’ Bonus will pour much money into the cotiers of 
automobile dealers. New cars will doubtless be bought by 
some veterans. A greater number will probably buy used 
cars, which is very important because the recent heavy sale 
of new cars has resulted in a serious increase in used car 
stocks. Many dealers are concentrating sales efforts more 
on used than on new cars and big makers are helping out 
their dealers with special campaigns. 


W. R. Tracy, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the 
Hudson Motor Company, 
returned recently from a 
swing through the agricul- 


Farmers 
and Autos tural districts of the coun. 
try. He points out that 6 


out of every 10 farm families have an automobile and, 
judging by the present conditions, there will be a still 
greater proportion by the end of 1936. “Farm income over 
interest and taxes has doubled since the Depression bottom 
was reached. 


@ @ @ “When the farmer has money he is one of the 
best spenders in the country. All indications now point to 
better conditions on the farms and better incomes.’’ Hudson 
has just announced a new 1936 utility coach which may 
be used for the carrying of milk or produce to market, or 
as a family car, merely by removing the rear seat. When 
this is done the rear passenger and rear luggage com- 
partments are converted into a single unobstructed space 
of 110 cubic feet capacity. 


@ @ @ John T. Flynn points out in the New York 
World-Telegram that for more than a year business men 
have been denouncing the government for committing that 
most dreadful of all crimes—putting its nose into the 
affairs of private business—but that Washington and State 
capitals are now pretty well filled with representatives of 
business organizations there to sponsor laws designed to 
bring the government into some new form of interference 
in someone's business affairs. Speaking of the bill to pro- 
hibit manufacturers from giving quantity discounts to large 
dealers, Mr. Flynn comments: “This may be wise legisla- 
tion or not. I do not discuss that. I merely call attention 
to the fact that if it is just for the government to interfere 
in business to protect the merchant or the manufacturer 
from other business men, why is it not equally sound for 
the government to interfere to protect the consumer from 
the merchant and manufacturer? And why should not 
business men be consistent about this?” 


@ @ @ On the other hand, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, meeting in Washington last 
Saturday, adopted a resolution that the lumber industry 
should not urge any Federal legislation that would involve 
the expenditure of additional funds for its benefit. The 
report said: “Business men who criticize the government 
for extravagant current expenditures and for a tendency 
to intrude into private business ought not to take steps 
tending in the opposite direction.” 


See page 224 and following, this issue, for complete 
discounts and advertising allowances received by 
Walgreen Drug Stores and First National Stores. 
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Goliath: (Above) Dodge make sure that motorists of Detroit will 

not overlook news of its trucks and commercial cars with this extra- 

size outdoor billboard. It is one of the largest in Michigan. The 

location is at Grand Boulevard where Cass Avenue intersects, one of 
Detroit’s busiest thoroughfares. 


All Over the Sales 


Map with a Camera 


Long Distance: (Above) Gerald Hulett, v.-p. of 

Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, is talking to hun- 

dreds of utility salesmen in Beaumont, Texas. 
The phone has a special transmitter. 


Whom Pyrene Delighteth to Honor: (Above) 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., fire 
extinguisher and tire chain maker, appoints 
George E. Boucher, at right, to the general 
sales manager's post. He was formerly a.g.s.m. 
At the same time Charles G. Durfee, at left, 
former manager of the systems department, be- 
comes assistant to the v.-p. in charge of sales. 


“Courage of Kay”: That's the title of a movie sponsored by Edison 
Electric Institute, McCall's Magazine, and appliance and _ utilities 
groups. It shows how a typical young couple modernize their 
kitchen through the Federal Housing Administration acts. With new 
electric refrigerator, range, etc., the family’s home life is rejuvenated 
with resuiting social and business success of husband and wife. 


Behaviorist: (Right) Dr. John B. 
Watson, discoverer of “Behavior- 
ism,” lends his knowledge of hu- 
man psychology to the William 
Esty ad agency. He is a former 
professor of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and more recently was 
v.p. of J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Veteran Promoted: (Left) James 
E. De Long, executive v.-p. of Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., is made general 
manager. He will also continue 
as head of the executive board of 
the internal combustion engine 
manufacturer. He joined Waukesha 
in 1923 as a field engineer. 
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Many were the red faces among manufacturers when Chairman Patman and his confreres on 


the special House committee to investigate the “Chain Super-Lobby” released lists of special 
discounts being granted to leading chains. Standing, left to right, at the opening of the probe in 


Washington: R. F. Howard, clerk of the committee; Rep. Lucas of Illinois; Chairman Patman 
of Texas; and Rep. Bloom of New York. At the table: Some of the investigators. 


How Much Dynamite Is Hidden 


in Special Allowances? 


EARS, ROEBUCK & COM- 

PANY earned approximately 

twenty million dollars in 1935. 

This was the company’s best 
year since 1929 and, as shown by 
Moody’s, the earnings were above the 
average of recent years. Yet, accord- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Sears has received special discounts 
from Goodyear on tires alone of over 
forty-one million dollars since 1926. 
Thus, if Sears received equal conces- 
sions on five other products, its earn- 
ings over the last ten years would 
approximate these discounts. From 
sales of 415 million in 1935, Sears 
netted twenty millions or a little under 
5%. The Federal Trade Commission 
attorney claims Goodyear showed a 
discrimination of 26% in favor of 
Sears. Such concessions may or may 
not be justifiable. In any case, they 
are significant, 

The A&P, again referring to 
Moody’s, has recently netted about 3% 
on sales. Fleischmann’s yeast is sold 
under a system of quantity discounts 
whereby only the largest half dozen 
buyers receive the last possible 214% 
cnlesiion Naturally, the A&P earns 
this, and it also obtains an extra $144,- 
000 allowance for “cooperation.” If 
the A&P succeeded in getting equal 
concessions from each of the three 
hundred concerns which grant it al- 
lowances, the total would exceed its 
average net earnings. 
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With special discounts under fire at Washington, and with 


the threat of legislation to curb allowance abuses, many a 


manufacturer faces the necessity of re-appraising his own 


company price policies. Here is an article which looks at 


both the arguments for and against special concessions to 


volume buyers, and arrives at some sane conclusions. 


The Jellico Grocery Co., of Jellico, 
Tenn., a wholesaler, investigated 200 
retail grocers in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Florida. In contrast, only two 
had received any allowances at all. 
One had received $3 from Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet and the other had ob- 
tained $15 from Lever Brothers. Size 
seems to be the vital factor in obtain- 
ing special discounts. 

With such clear-cut information be- 
fore them, it is no wonder that the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Patman Committee have become ex- 
cited, Special concessions, if let alone, 
are tending to rise to a point where 
the largest and strongest distributors 
could run their retail business at a loss, 
making their earnings entirely through 
such allowances. For some of the 
drug chains, this point may have been 
reached. The little fellow, even 
though he be efficient, feels that he is 
threatened and is worrying the poli- 
ticians, 


Retailing has been and is under- 
going an evolution. Several NRA 
codes endeavored to ostracize advertis- 
ing allowances, but their defenders 
forced modification of such proposals 
in every case. The allowance, although 
a vital factor in the rise of the chains, 
has sound and economic uses. 

When a product has limited dis- 
tribution, its maker may not have the 
resources to advertise heavily. To ob- 
tain point-of-sales help, the manufac- 
turer grants his non-competitive outlets 
special terms for pushing his product. 
This sales promotion is valuable, It 
may give the product that initial start 
which leads to national acceptance. 

When a national brand has prestige 
and is handled by competitive outlets, 
the situation is more complicated. 
Doubling the size of the Woolworth 
display, however, will sell more goods 
and is worth money. Assuring the 
product of a strong syndicate outlet 
for ten years (Sears-Goodyear) is 
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For a specific concern, the 
special concession can be most useful 
ynder some circumstances, 

Modern merchandising 


valuable. 


tends to 
jjmit inventories. The policy of the 
IGA, which recommends that only two 
brands of each product be carried, is 
merely indicative of the trend. The 
IGA plan, where feasible, is to have 
each member store carry the IGA pri- 
yate brand plus the leading national 
brand for each item, What would it 
be worth to a food manufacturer to 
pack the IGA private label plus the 
“preferred” national brand ? 

But, for a prominent national brand, 
the gains are not without cost. Chains, 
as indicative of the general practice, 
deduct all discounts and concessions 
of every type from the buying price. 
If mention on the chain radio broad- 
cast or in the chain newspaper adver- 
tiement is bought, the amount 
received is still subtracted. The broad- 
cast and the newspaper advertisement 
would have been necessary anyway, 
because the only way to sell goods is 
to get people into the stores. Chains 
seldom (if ever) spend money which 
would not be spent normally in sales 
promotion. The chain may be in- 
duced to mention product A instead 
of product B, but rarely will it in- 
crease its appropriation one cent in 
return for a concession. In the case 
of counter and window display, the 
case is simpler because there}is merely 
an auction to see which brand will 
teceive the giant’s share of the space 
available for shoestrings, or canned 
soup, or radios. 


Paying Peter by Robbing Paul 


The final result is that the chain 
receiving the greatest concessions sells 
at the lowest prices. Should it care 
to run loss-leader specials, what can 
be more effective than an item with a 
big allowance? An unusually attrac- 
tive price can be coupled with a small 
mark-up, not a sale below cost. The 
classic example is that of the manufac- 
turer who complained bitterly about a 
certain chain selling his item for 19 
cents when the lowest possible buying 
price, was, as he calculated it, 23 cents. 

A buyer for the chain eventually 
unlocked the secret. The chain was 
allowed a sub rosa discount of 3% on 
all purchases over $100,000 a month 
and this discount, as expected, was 
won. Eight months of the year, this 
manufacturer paid a flat sum towards 
maintaining the chain’s radio program. 
In addition, there was an allowance 
for display and cooperation. Deduct- 
ing all of these, the apparent minimum 
buying price of 23 cents became, in 
reality, 18 cents, thus giving a mark-up 
of 6% at the 19 cent selling price. 
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The manufacturer who grants spe- 
cial concessions thus subsidizes his 
syndicate outlets at the expense of his 
independent dealers who compete with 
the syndicate units. The logical out- 
come is that, faced with price competi- 
tion which they cannot meet without 
loss, the independent pushes another 
national brand or a private brand. 
The manufacturer finds his sales to 
independents falling. Chain sales, 
yielding less money per unit because 
of special concessions, must rise to 
compensate for this loss, or profits de- 
cline sharply. 


BY 
ALBERT 
HARING 


Associate Professor of Economics, 


Lehigh University 


Take a product with a wholesale 
price of 50 cents per unit in gross lots. 
The materials, labor, and other costs 
directly involved in the fabrication of 
each unit probably total 30 cents, leav- 
ing 20 cents for overhead, sales cost 
and profit. A very large order from a 
chain, due to low sales expense and 
minimum credit risk, may warrant a 
quantity discount of 10%. Special 
concessions are likely, when made, to 
equal or exceed an additional 10%. 
Deduct an additional 10% for such 
an allowance and a net buying price 
of 41 cents results. Every unit sold 
at the 50 cent price yields 20 cents for 
overhead, sales expense and profit; 
every unit sold to the chain brings in 
only 11 cents for this purpose. It may 
be claimed that the first (or quantity) 
discount is justified by reduced cost. 
Even so, it is apparent that chain sales 
must rise more than independent sales 
fall in order that the concern may 
maintain its profits. Under these cir- 
cumstances, sales to independents in- 
evitably decrease. Thus the manufac- 
turer must have consistently rising sales 
to maintain his profits. 

During 1935, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Patman Commit- 
tee have given widespread publicity to 
the size of specific concessions and to 
the firms granting these. The whirl- 
wind of decreased sales to non-allow- 
ance retailers and of demands for 
maximum rates by each discount re- 
ceiver is bound to cause the named 
manufacturers trouble. Legislation, in 
addition, is very likely. 

The Patman Bill to suppress dummy 


brokerage fees, to outlaw’ advertising 
allowances not offered on proportion- 
ately equal terms to all, to limit quan- 
tity discounts to actual differences in 
cost, and to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to fix a size of purchase 
beyond which extra quantity Serenata 
will be illegal, has been reported out 
of committee to the U. S. Senate. The 
little retailer is having his plaints 
heard. 

Legislation, however, has never 
solved any major economic or business 
problem. Competition will continue, 
although, possibly, the base upon 
which competition operates will be 
slightly changed. The present legal 
uproar is, nevertheless, a notice to the 
modern manufacturer to check and 
overhaul his sales policies. 


When Discounts Are Sound 


The problem of advertising allow- 
ances is not one-sided. Many concerns 
gain by their use. The question is 
difficult to answer, although two sane 
principles deserve consideration. First, 
it is unsound to spend money in price 
concessions unless it can be conclu- 
sively shown that the same money will 
not yield equal returns when used in 
positive selling. Second, it is courting 
business suicide to sell any portion of 
the output at net — so low that 
loss would result if the entire output 
were sold at those prices. 

These two simple principles are 
fundamental, They may seem weak 
when a large chain order is at stake. 
Yet they offer permanent dealer rela- 
tionships, a lack of worry over pending 
legislation, and a basically sound 
method of operation. By following 
these principles, the possible cancella- 
tion of one large, heavy allowance, 
syndicate order need not be a con- 
tinual spectre. And the chains, in 
most cases, will stock the merchandise 
without allowances. Only 300 manu- 
facturers gave A&P special discounts, 
although thousands of items are car- 
ried. Give the product salability and 
the chains will handle it. 

Yet, regardless of salability and re- 
gardless of allowances, the chains will 
push their own private brands. To 
give allowances or not to give allow- 
ances—each concern must make its 
own decision, But the case for creat- 
ing positive salability is, in general, 
far the stronger. 


Management Group Formed 


The Taylor Society and the Society of 
Industrial Engineers have joined in form- 
ing a new society to be known as “The 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment,” and will issue a regular bi-monthly 
magazine to be known as the Joufnal of 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, 
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LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


BY 


Mrs. Knox and Son Jim have never 


grown too busy to lose close personal 


contact with jobbers and dealers. Per- 


haps that’s the reason why their new 


Knox-Jell, 


got such a fast start in major markets. 


m4 
Wide W orld 
President Mrs. Charles B. Knox 


introduced in 


October, 


Keystone 
Vice-President “Jim” Knox 


Jim Knox’s Way of Knowing Trade 
Wins Quick Market for New Line 


GAINST some of the largest 

and lustiest competition any 

“independent’’ company has 

had to face, Charles B. Knox 
Gelatine Company of Johnstown, New 
York, has made steady progress for 46 
years. 

There are only 11 makers of gela- 
tine in the country, but there are about 
2,200 brands. Two of the 11—Jell-O 
and Royal Gelatin—are divisions of 
General Foods and Standard Brands. 
Each of these has facilities many times 
as large as those controlled by Mrs. 
Charles B. Knox and her son Jim. 
But Knox volume has been maintained 
up to the level of the others, even 
though its products retail usually at a 
higher price. Probably Knox ales 
today are exceeded only by those of 
Jell-O. 

Charles B. Knox started his gelatine 
business in 1890 as a very personal 
enterprise. Equally important with 
making what he considered to be a 
good product, he felt, was knowing 
the men who were to sell it at whole- 
sale and retail, and with helping them 
to sell it at a profit to themselves. 

Charles B. spent a good part of his 
time on the road. Jim, born a couple 
of years after the company was found- 
ed (he is now 43), started on the 
road with his father at the age of 
three. He “grew up with” the busi- 
ness and with the trade. While still 
in his 'teens he knew hundreds of 
grocers and grocery wholesalers in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

When the founder died in 1908, his 
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wife took over the management of the 
company. Mrs. Charles B. Knox is 
still president and active head of it. 
She continued her husband's policy of 
knowing personally as many as possi- 
ble of the men who sell her prod- 
ucts. When Jim joined the company, in 
1913, at the age of 20, he worked on 
the assumption that the business could 
be no bigger or better than the trade’s 
opinion of it. He sought constantly to 
widen and strengthen this opinion by 
getting to know even more grocers. 

First, however—since he felt that 
successful trade and public relations 
must begin with employe relations, 
and since he had to know his product 
and its manufacture thoroughly before 
he could sell it effectively—he went to 
work in the plant. He started in the 
boiler house, and in the course of a 
year and a half ‘worked every ma- 
chine in the place.” More important, 
he got to know personally almost every 
employe. 

Throughout the years, as he ex- 
plained to SM, the relations of his 
mother and himself with their em- 
ployes have continued to be pleasant. 
“There are no time clocks at our 
place,” he said. “I don’t believe we 
have ever lost a factory or office em- 
ploye because of his dissatisfaction with 
our way of doing things. Of course, we 
have fired some salesmen. But we 
try to pick them right first, so that this 
won't be necessary.” 

The employes, in turn, have had 
steady work. The business has grown 
consistently. Even during the depres- 


sion, it went ahead at a rate of about 
5% a year, 

After the factory experience at 
Johnstown, Jim Knox went out on 
the road as a salesman. He made 
friends. Even after he became vice- 
president and assumed an increasing 
share of the company’s responsibilities, 
he continued to spend about five 
months of the year on the road. He 
attends now about 75 grocery con- 
ventions yearly — many of which are 
probably not considered “‘must’’ by 
many other top executives among the 
food manufacturers. 

“At conventions and in stores,” he 
pointed out, “I guess I meet person- 
ally about 7,500 grocers a_ year. 
Wherever I am, I try to drop in for 
a chat at several stores. . . . We 
have about 200,000 outlets now. Prob- 
ably I can never meet all of their 
owners and managers. But from ideas 
I get in conversation with grocers, 
I send a letter to 120,000 of them 
every month. We also advertise, in 
the form of a personal message signed 
by ‘Jim Knox,’ in various national and 
sectional grocery trade papers. 

“And throughout our contacts with 
the trade we try to talk not so much 
about the merits of our products, but 
of what the products and ourselves 
can do for them.” 

For 45 years Knox Gelatine Com- 
pany sold unflavored gelatine exclu- 
sively. Then, last October, at a new 
plant at Camden, New Jersey, the com- 
pany started to produce flavored gela- 
: (Continued on page 268) 
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Going to town with Luckies 


A LIGHT SMOKE 


has rich, ripe-bodied tobacco 
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P lark-smake 


F RICH RIPE-BODIEO TOBACCO~}"ITS TOASTED 


In this ad of the new series, each of the 

signs along the road flaunts one of the 

seven factors said to make Luckies “a 
light smoke.” 


a ECENT chemical tests show 
that other popular brands 
have an excess of acidity 
over Lucky Strike of from 

53 to 100%.” 

With this statement—verified, it was 
said, ‘by independent chemical labora- 
tories and research groups,” and ap- 
pearing with a chart showing how 
much more acidity was found in 
“Brands B, C and D’’—American To- 
bacco Company has resumed news- 
paper advertising for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes after an absence of about five 
months. 

Based on the acid findings, the 
theme will be “Luckies, a light smoke 
of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco.” It will 
be emphasized in twice-weekly inser- 
tions of more than 1,100 lines each in 
1,600 daily newspapers. Twenty ad- 
vertisements covering the first ten 
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Lucky Enters “A Light Smoke’ 
in “Big 4” Cigarette Fight 


weeks have already been scheduled. 
The newspaper campaign will run, an 
executive of American Tobacco told 
SM, ten weeks at a time, with brief 
pauses between, probably throughout 
the year. Shape of the ads—type, 
headline, illustration—will be ak 
continually to sharpen reader interest. 

Beginning with March and April 
issues, the theme will appear in four 
colors on the back covers of 33 maga- 
zines. Attractive young women will 
be shown smoking Lucky Strikes. The 
copy will be brief, without chart. “A 
light smoke” and “‘less acidity” will 
be described and “verified” in about 
50 words. The magazine series will 
run, possibly with some additions, 
throughout the year. 


Radio Time Stepped Up 


The theme will be “plugged” on 
two radio shows. In addition to the 
one-hour Saturday evening “Your Hit 
Parade,” which continues over some 60 
NBC stations, Lucky Strike will have 
a new radio hour Wednesday evenings 
over a similarly extensive network, 
probably beginning March 11. It will 
run for 13 weeks on NBC, it was said, 
and then be transferred to CBS, the 
Saturday hour remaining on NBC. It 
will also be “Your Hit Parade,” with 
numbers chosen by the public and the 
orchestra changed every 13 weeks. 

Extensive point-of-sale advertising 
will carry the “light smoke” message. 
Outdoor plans have not yet been made. 

The “acid” idea, it was explained, 
is not new. It was developed for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes about 15 years 
ago in American Tobacco Company's 
own research work. These findings 
were rechecked in recent months and 
by several outside laboratories. The 
“light smoke’ theme was conceived 
and developed from these findings by 
Lord & Thomas, Luckies’ agency. 

The “‘less acid’ factor, however, as 
George W. Hill, president of Ameri- 
can Tobacco, pointed out in a presenta- 
tion to the company salesmen, is only 
one of seven points which will be 
emphasized to dealers and consumers 
this year in showing the work of the 
company to make Lucky Strike a “light 
smoke of rich, full-bodied tobacco.” 

“It has taken a quarter of a cen- 
tury,” Mr. Hill said, “to lay the ground 
for Lucky Strike’s 1936 advertising!” 
Since 1911 the Research Department 


of the company has directed its efforts 
toward the control and modification 
by treatment of cigarette tobaccos s0 
as to produce a superior cigarette. 

“This involved extensive and ex. 
haustive chemical analyses, not only of 
tobaccos and blends, but also of the 
actual smoke produced. . . . 

“From this important and far-reach- 
ing study has come a definitely su- 
perior, modern cigarette. .. . We know 
that this cigarette—Lucky Strike—em- 
bodies a number of genuinely basic 
improvements. The coming Lucky 
Strike advertising, the logical climax 
of all Lucky Strike advertising in the 
past, presents to the — in unmis- 
takable terms, these facts.”’ 

At the same time Vincent Riggio, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
American Tobacco, emphasized that 
“as a member of the sales organization 
of the American Tobacco Company, it 
is vital that you be familiar not only 
with the sales policies but with the 
advertising policies as well, the reason- 
ing behind them and the facts which 
substantiate our claims with respect to 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


Salesmen Must Know the Facts 


“We insist that you familiarize 
yourself with these facts, so that you 
can make a clear and effective presenta- 
tion of them to members of the trade, 
to smokers and to all interested per- 
sons.” 

Market research has supplemented 
product research in the development 
of the 1936 program. Im a recent 
cigarette survey made in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, a variety of people gave a variety 
of answers to the question: “Why is 
it you don’t smoke more?” 

Among the reasons: ‘Because of 
health,” “bad habits,” “causes coughs,” 
“affects lungs,” “would irritate throat,” 
“would ruin taste,’ “don’t want to 
over-indulge,”’ “too many cause head 
aches, drowsiness and grogginess.”’ 

In other words, American Tobacco 
decided, people want “‘a light smoke.” 

In the building of the seven-letter 
word Luckies, the company began to 
“nail down,” one letter at a time, 2 
detailed analysis of each of the seven 
factors which make Luckies a light 
smoke. They are: Center leaves, 
proper aging, scientific blending, “It’s 
Toasted,” moisture control, standard- 
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ized uniformity, and less acid. 

With regard to “center leaves,” for 
example, it was said that Lucky Strike 
is probably the only brand of cigarettes 
which makes chemical analysis of se- 
lected tobacco-samples before purchase. 
“The top leaves of all plants are over- 
supplied with harsh alkaline elements, 
while the bottom leaves tend to acidity 
in the smoke. It is only the very 
center leaves which approach in nature 
that most desirable acid-alkaline bal- 
ance essential to a light smoke.” 

The tobacco, already “cured” by the 
rower, is aged further from one and 
one-half to three years. . . . More than 
100 different types of tobacco, from 
various states, from Macedonia and 
Xanthia in Greece, Smyrna and Sam- 
soun in Turkey, are blended. “Proper 
blending means that every shred of 
these varied tobaccos has absorbed 
something of the flavor and aroma of 
every other shred, and has given in 
return something of itself.” 

The “toasting” process involves a 
“delicately adjusted pre-heating of to- 
baccos to temperatures much higher 
than ordinarily employed, and includes 
the ultra-violet treatment. ‘Toasting’ 
distills off, in part, volatile components 
such as formic acid, acetic and iso- 
valeric acids, furfural and other alde- 
hydes, and ammonia.” 


No Panacea for All Ills 


With a gentle dig at a recent “‘lift’’ 
theme of one of its leading competi- 
tors, American Tobacco Company 
pointed out that, despite the careful 
development of the seven points 
toward pleasant smoking, it ‘does not 
regard its product as health-prescrip- 
tions endowed with magic restorative 
powers.” 

It is not so much the reduction of 
acidity as the acid-alkaline balance that 
counts, it was emphasized to SM. The 
higher the acidity, the harsher the 
smoke. Too much alkalinity, on the 
other hand, spoils the taste. 

Certain cigarettes of high acidity— 
such as Sweet Caporals and Fatimas— 
were popular at one time, but their 
“life” was short. Apparently the aver- 
age smoker could not stand them as a 
regular diet. 

Despite: its absence from newspapers 
in the latter part of last year, it was 
said, Lucky Strike sales held up favor- 
ably with those of the year before. 

“There is no sense in buying space 
when we have nothing to say,” the 
executive concluded. “When we have 
something to say, we can’t buy too 
much space.” 

" ‘*Luckies, a Light Smoke, of rich, 
tipe-bodied tobacco,” we think, is 
worth a big, forceful and consistent 
campaign.” 
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The Seratch-Pad 


_ February 15th is one of the few dates in history, other than July 4th, which I can 
easily remember. It was on that day, in 1898, that the Battleship Maine was blown up 
in Havana Harbor. And were us kids excited! 

: ££ * 
A good test for food copy: Read it after a button-busting lunch! 
* * * 
DON’T-BOTHER-TO-ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Caption on a subscription department advertisement by Curtis: 
you need more money?” 


“Mothers! Do 


SS 
Burton Holmes, inveterate traveler and lecturer, announces his 1936 season with a 
novel mailing piece. The cover is a sure-enough passport, 
somewhat enlarged, issued by the “get-away-from-it-all depart- 
ment.” 
2, oe 

Stopper by Bud Davenport on a McKesson cod-liver-oil 
ad in the February Ladies’ Home Journal: ‘The war that 
never makes the headlines.” 

* * * 
“FUNNY COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT” 

In these uncertain days, there might be a place for another 
Condé Nast publication to be known as Vague.—The Scratch- 
Pad, December 1, 1935. 

We note that our glossy contemporaries Vanity Fair and 
Vogue ate merging and will soon appear as one magazine 
under the title Vogue & Vanity Fair, or Vogue Fair, or words 
to that effect. Why not a simple, catchier title? What about 
Vague?—The New Yorker, January 11, 1936. 

- -— os "Gnas 
T. Harry Thompson 


Suggested headline for a cheese ad: “Give me Kraft— 


and make it snappy!” 
* * * 
Good retailers will get a grin—and bad ones should get a grimace—out of the item 
in the January 11 New Yorker captioned “No flagpole.” 
* * * 


Lew Conarroe suggests a slogan for the Acousticon: “Deaf takes a holiday.” He 
further says a chiropractor makes you feel better by leaps and pounds. 
. + @ 


Charlie Corwin, ad manager for Raytheon Tubes, reports another ‘funny coincidence” 

‘ % a Calvert ad and a Gordon's gin ad appearing on opposing pages in The Playbill, 

each featuring our feathered friend, the winking owl, with the customary stuff about being 

wise. Since then, Old Overholt (“Bottle Up Your Overholt’) has come out with an owl. 
. = = 


Slogan for Kreml: “Toupée or not toupée, that is the question.” 
* * 


Hamley & Co., of Pendleton, Oregon, who make swell saddles and other things of 
good, creaky leather, might give some thought to a leather kit for the Schick Dry Shaver 
and its accessories. The present cardboard box is just a cardboard box after all. 

* * * 


Headline for low-priced car: “Drive a bargain!” 
a 


If there’s anything in “keeping everlastingly at it,” and, of course, there is, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch should go far. For years, their advertising department has been 
bombarding me with printed matter. It’s getting so I can’t remember the name of the 
other paper. ee << «a 
In the November 1 column, I asked “the wizards of Schenectady” to put some 
thought on a silent electric switch. One of the savants writes me to be patient, that one 
will shortly be ready for the market. Now we're getting some place. 
. 2 
The slogan urge is upon J. V. Grady, of the Detroit Gradys, as witness: For a 
tooth-paste: “A miss is as good as her smile”; for a perfume: “99 44/100% lure”; for a 
baseball: “Ask the man who’s thrown one”; for an optician: “Is our service good? The 
ayes have it.” ‘“ *& 
And Walter Weir, of New York, feels it, too. He offers this to the I. C. S.: “The 
customers always write.” Are you listenin’, Paul Barrett? 
a oe 
The Scratch-Pad says they're two of a kind— 
A sloppy desk and a sloppy mind! 
* * 
An old advertising custom is to knock off for an hour every Tuesday and conduct 
a Saturday Evening Post-mortem. 
* * * 
The inventor of “padlock panties,” described in a recent issue of SM, believes chastity 
begins at home. 
_ 
Halstead Cottington sums up winter driving in a phrase that should be pleasing to 
the Weed people: “No chains—no brains!” ‘ 
* * 


ca 
It’s a smart boss who distinguishes between his i f) / 
real friends and those trimmers who set much store by ’ “- 


the sub-cincture kiss. 
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(Eprror’s Nore: This is the nineteenth of 
a series of surveys and studies sponsored 
by Sates MANAGEMENT and the Market 
Research Corporation of America (Per- 
cival White and Pauline Arnold). The 
study—which will appear in two parts— 
was planned by Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld and 
executed under his direction by the 
newly chartered University of Newark. 
In addition to its social significance, it 
should be of unusual interest and value 
to all manufacturers operating nationally, 
and especially to advertisers and their 
agencies). 


RE people just people—so far 
as their magazine reading 
habits are concerned? Do fami- 
lies in Fall River read the 

same number and the same kind of 
magazines as those in Spokane, for 
example? 

Or do they differ by size of city, by 
geographical areas, by cultural prefer- 
ences—and if so, how? There is an 
old saying to the effect that every city 
gets the kinds of newspapers it de- 
serves. Does this apply also to maga- 
zines? 

These are some of the questions 
answered in this study, and in a sec- 
ond installment to appear March 1, 
which will analyze in detail the inter- 
ests of people, city by city, as exempli- 
fied by their magazine preferences. 

This unique analysis is one in a 
series undertaken by the new Uni- 
versity of Newark. The University set 
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It is possible for any 
manufacturer or adver- 
tising man to say: “Tell 
me the name of his 
home town and [Pll 
know what magazines 
he reads—what maga- 
zines will carry our 
sales talk to him.” 


Photo by 
Kaufman & Fabry 


out to gather all data characteristic of 
the city of Newark and to compare 
them with similar material of other 
cities with the idea that both business 
and social agencies will thereby get a 
better understanding of the specific 
problems of their area. 

Magazine reading habits, it is as- 
sumed, will provide a very helpful 
index of a city’s cultural background. 
The types of magazines which are most 
popular, and the amount of their circu- 
lation, have a bearing on the educa- 
tion, the taste, and the purchasing 
power of the people. 

The main consideration in choosing 
the list of magazines to be studied was 
that it should be fairly representative 

-that it should have both women’s 
and men’s magazines, class and mass, 
etc. In December publishers were 
asked to submit their most recent city 
circulation breakdowns. A number of 
important magazines were omitted for 
one reason or another: The class in 
which a publication fell already had 
adequate representation in the list— 
or the figures arrived too late—or the 
figures were too much out of date to 
be compared with other magazines. 

Twenty-two magazines (21, and 
one national newspaper) were finally 
selected. The majority of them have 
their most intensive distribution in 
large cities. 

Then 100 cities were selected, in- 


How Cities Differ 


in their 


Magazine Reading 
Habits 


cluding all of the ‘hundred thousand” 
group. Twenty-four of these had to 
be eliminated for such reasons as that 
the city was not included in the dis- 
tribution breakdown of one or more 
magazines, or that the distribution area 
did not coincide with the census area 
—as, for example, in the case of Bos- 
ton where certain magazines included 
the entire metropolitan area while 
others quoted the figure for the 
onieia boundary. For the remain- 
ing 76 cities the circulations were di- 
vided by the number of thousands-of- 
families. 

The full-page table, number 1, 
shows the circulation of each of the 
22 magazines in the 76 cities in terms 
of circulation per thousand families, 
whites and colored combined. Inter- 
esting and perhaps valuable compati- 
sons may be made by: 

(1) Following down the circulation 
of a specific magazine and noting the 
variance in its circulation by cities, or 

(2) Taking the list city by city and 
studying the density of concentration 
of individual magazines. 

What is the comparative degree to 
which families in these 76 cities read 
magazines? We shall designate as 
prolific those cities with a relatively 
high ranking in circulation coverage, 
and call the cities with low readership, 
non-prolific. After working out the 
circulation in terms of per-thousand- 
families the circulation of each maga- 
zine was ranked by cities, 1 to 76. 
Number 1 rank goes, of course, to the 
city taking the largest number of 
copies on a per-thousand-families basis. 
This method is more revealing and 
more accurate than merely adding the 
circulation figures, for if that had 
been done the magazines with big cir- 
culation would have completely de- 
termined which cities should be called 
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Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis............ 
Sait Lake City........ 
San Antonio.......... 
San Diego............ 
San Francisco......... 


Cinsionatl.........-.. 
Cleveland............ 
a 
Des Moines... . 
Jacksonville... 
Jersey City 

Knoxville Pees 
Les Angeles... 
Louisville........ 


Chattanooga.......... 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 
ere 
Buffalo 

Canton 

Chicago 


prolific and which non-prolific. If a 
city is first in reading the Aflantic 
Monthly that should be as revealing as 
if it were first in reading the Satur- 
day Evening Post. By this method 
each of the 22 magazines has an equal 
chance to determine the standing of a 
city. 

By that method of ranking we se- 
cured for every city 21 rank numbers 
which mark its standing on the 21 
magazines. (Editor's Note: Figures 
for the Saturday Evening Post were 
added after the rankings for the other 
magazines had been worked out. Tests 
show, however, that its inclusion 
would not have changed the order of 
rank in the comparison of the 76 
cities on the quantity of magazines 
read. The Post is included in Table 


1.) ! 
Two Cities’ Reading Habits 


Here, for example, are the rank 
numbers for each of 21 magazines for 
two characteristic cities: 

Newark Des Moines 

Magazine Rank 
True Story 
Detective Group 
National Geographic .. 

Atlantic Monthly 


Good Housekeeping ... 
Liberty 


Woman's Home Com- 
panion 

American 

Collier's 

Time 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Vogue 

Vanity Fair 

House & Garden 

Christian Science 
Monitor 

Cosmopolitan 

Popular Mechanics .... 

Esquire 

Literary Digest 

Saturday Evening Post. . 


Average Rank Number. 56.9 24.1 


The possible range is from a high 
of | to a low of 76. Example:Among 
the 76 cities Newark ranks 7th in True 
Story’s circulation per 1,000 families 
while Des Moines is at the half-way 
point. 

The average rank numbers, as we 
shall see in Table III, range from the 
prolific 13 of Albany to the non-pro- 
lific 68 of Jersey City. Newark with 
56.9 ranks lower than Des Moines 
with 24 on all magazines except True 
Story and Literary Digest. It should be 
noted that Des Moines families think 
highly of their home-town product, 
Better Homes and Gardens. On that 
magazine it ranks second—its highest 
score for any of the magazines studied! 
On the same magazine Newark ranks 
75th—next to the bottom. 
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Table III groups the 76 cities ac- 
cording to the average amount of 
magazine reading. The first column 
gives the average rank (total of all 
ranks divided by 21) ; the second col- 
umn shows the size of the cities by 
thousands of families. 

The tally shows that cities on the 
Pacific Coast have in general a very 
high standing; that most cities in the 
Middle West are high on the list; 
Southern cities (negro families are in- 
cluded) rather low; very large and 
very small cities low; and cities in the 
middle range of the over 100,000 
group, relatively high. 

The low rank of Jersey City may 
be due in part to its near proximity 
to New York, and to a lesser extent 
the ranking of Paterson and Newark 
may be distorted by the fact that com- 
muters buy some of their magazines in 
New York. Yet New York’s ranking 
is very low—and the same is true of 
most of the big cities: Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, St. Louis, etc. 


Generally speaking, the most pro. 
lific cities in magazine reading are 
those whose number of families fa]} 
between 40 and 80 thousand (150,000 
to 350,000). Does this mean that 
smaller cities are intellectually less 
interested? Or that magazine circula- 
tion managers pay less attention to 
them? And as to the very large cities: 
Do the newspapers there compete 
more successfully for the reading time 
—or is it the greater intellectual op. 
portunities in the form of lectures, 
museums, shows, concerts, etc., that 
cause the variation—or merely that 
large cities have great slum and 
foreign areas where there is relatively 
little magazine reading—or that sub- 
scription salesmen have difficulty in 
gaining access to homes in large city 
apartment dwellings? Probably all of 
these reasons have a bearing on maga- 
zine reading. 

At the top of page 262 is a table 
showing the median ranking of six 
classes of cities. 

(Continued on page 262) 


Table II: 


Magazine Extremes in Concentration 


Date of Issue 


November 1934 
September 1935 
Oct. 26, 1935 
March 2, 1935 


Literary Digest 
Saturday Evening Post 


New Orleans.... 
Fall River 
Fall River. .....| 
New Orleans... 
Fall River 
Fall River 
Fall River 


Table II shows the circulation extremes between high and low cities for each of 
the magazines and the percentage which the lowest city bears to the highest. 


This chart reveals a number of interesting facts. Liberty is the most uniformly 


distributed magazine in the 76 cities, with 


the low being 53.3% of the high. Com- 


pare this with Christian Science Monitor: Fall River, the low city, has only 6.2% of 
the density of coverage in Seattle, the high. 

The circulation planning of publishing groups shows up clearly in this analysis. 
Two Hearst magazines, Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan, each have their high 
point in Omaha, and their low points are in two neighboring Massachusetts cities, 
Lowell and Fall River. The Crowell magazines reach their highs in Flint and Grand 
Rapids, and two of three have their lows in Jersey City. Two Condé Nast maga- 


zines have highs in Dallas and lows in Gary. 


Vanity Fair is included in the study, 


despite the fact that it is being merged with Vogue, because it is representative of 


a distinct type of magazine. 


Fall River is the low city for six magazines, Jersey City for four, Gary for two, 


New Orleans for two. 


The following cities were high points in distribution for each of two magazines: 
Omaha, Duluth, Seattle, Dallas, Grand Rapids, San Francisco and Flint. 
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The prospect who 
holds a major buy- 
ing objection against 
you which you are un- 
able to answer, con- 
trols the interview; 
from then on you can 
seldom regain your 
lost ground. 


Kaufmann-Fabry Photo. 


If Buyers’ Objections Are 
Finding You Helpless 


ASKED for a ticket to Philadelphia, round trip, re- 
turning the same day. 


‘That’ ll be $6.48,” said the salesman at the window. 


“What!” I howled. “‘Isn’t there a special one-day 
return rate—like they have on the New York Central? 
Six dollars is a lot of money.” 


“Well—er—ah The ticket agent stuttered, 
hummed, hawed. ‘There aren’t any reductions on any of 
the trunk lines—ah—er.. .” 


I continued to glower at him. 


“The Pennsylvania,” he mumbled on, “has a tremendous 
investment in rolling stock and—er—.” His voice trailed 
off. 


“I don’t care how much they've got invested,” I said 
tartly. “$6.48 is too much, and the next time I'll drive. 
I don’t want to quarrel with you, but you can tell your boss 
for me that that’s the reason business is bad.” 


All of us know railroad rates in the East are grotesquely 
out of line, and that the roads in the West, more awake 
to the wants and needs of the consumer, have gained some 
nice increases in patronage through their two-cent rate with 
elimination of the Pullman surcharge. And we read, in 
the papers, that efforts are now being made to get the 
Eastern roads together to set a more reasonable rate scale. 
What I'm interested in, at the moment, however, is the 
ticket salesman’s utter inability to cope with a prospect's 
legitimate objection—an objection that was really serious. 


Probably you as a salesman go about your business of 
meeting buyers daily, conscious of some one salient weak- 
ness in your product. You proceed from call to call hoping 
to high heaven the buyers won't think to bring that weak- 
ness up—to state it in terms of an objection. When a 
buyer does do so, you skate around it, try to change the 
subject—or, perhaps, then and there accept defeat. 
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You can, I believe, eliminate at least some lost sales of 
this kind if you go about it in the right way. If you find 
yourself adrift in the face of one or two important objec- 
tions which keep bobbing up all the time, sit down today 
and think through some logical answer, as convincing an 
answer as possible. An answer that will at least meet the 
situation in such a way that the prospect doesn’t, at the 
moment of your hesitancy and floundering, seize control 
of the interview and rush you to cover. 


Let’s see—what could that ticket agent have said to me? 


I believe even he could say something intelligent. In 
this case my hunch would be to agree with the irritated 
prospect—then to turn the discussion into positive chan- 
nels. He might say: 


“It does seem high, doesn’t it? I'd like you to know, 
however, that the officials of the road have been giving a 
lot of thought to this subject of rates, and it may be that 
they'll be able to reduce them before long. The roads 
have to get together on matters of rate policy, and that 
always takes time. ... But meanwhile, may I ask you if 
you don’t find our fully air-conditioned trains a great com- 
fort—especially in very hot or very cold weather? If you 
go to Philadelphia in the Summer, particularly, I know you 
must realize that you're getting a more comfortable trip 
for your money than you ever did before. . . .” 


Some such line of reasoning as this would have left me 
in a much happier frame of mind, and might even have 
made me feel a bit of a cheap skate for kicking. 


It’s only human’ nature to howl at shortcomings and to 
forget, as one does so, the presence of offsetting positive 
values. That's the reason salesmen are needed. 


You'll never gain anything by refusing to look important 
objections in the face. Don’t try to slide over them, or 
slip around them, or ignore them. If you do, nine times 
out of ten your sale is lost. 
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Reprints of this page are available from SALES MANAGEMENT at three cents each, remittance with order, It 
may not be otherwise reprinted or reproduced without the express permission of the publishers. 


H. W. Alexander, General 
Sales Manager, American 
Type Founders 
M. J. Beirn, Vice-President, L. R. Boulware, Vice-Presi- W. H. Bryan, President. 
{merican Radiator & Stand- dent and Manager, The Car- Sales Managers’ Bureau oj 
ard Sanitary Corporation rier Corporation the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce 


Directors 
of the National 
Federation of 
== Sales Executives 


Melville Shoe Corporation 


Alfred C. Fuller, 
President, Fuller 
Brush Company 
(Right) 


(Left) 
H. N. Fisch, 1935 
Vresident, Fort 
Worth Sales Man- 
agers’ Club 


Alvin Dodd, Executive Vice- 
President, American Man. 
agement Association 


E. M. Grable, Vice- 
President, The 
Aluminum C ook- 
ing Utensil Com- 
pany 
(Right) 


Photograph of W. H. Bryan, by 

Strauss, St. Louis; Wm. J. Cobb, 

by Blank & Stoller; E. M. Grable 
by Moffett Studios. 


(Left) 
Wesley A. Gilman, 
President, Sales 
Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadel- 

phia 
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J. W. Johnson, President, Edgar Kobak, Chairman of J. E. O'Leary, President, 
Sales Managers’ Club of the Board, Advertising Fed- Pittsburgh Sales Managers’ 
New York eration of America Club 


!. K. Quinn, President, R. A. Riley, President. Dal- J. S. Shaw, Vice-President, Dr. Frank M. Surface, 1935 
Maxon, Inc. las Sales Managers’ Club Brown & Bigelow, Former President, American Market- 
President, St. Paul Sales ing Society 


Managers’ Club 


Not Present: 


Early R. Cass, Chairman, 
Tulsa Sales Managers’ Club 


Ray U. Muffley, President, 
Seattle Sales Managers’ Club 


H. G. Weaver, Director of 
Customer Research Staff, 
General Motors Corp. 


Fred Williams. President. 
Cannon Mills, Ine. 


Harry J. Taillie, 1935 Chair- \lan E. Turner, Vice-Presi- W. W. Wachtel, Vice-Presi- 
man, Rochester Sales Man- dent, Van Sant, Dugdale & dent, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 


Club Company, Inc. Company 
EK. <A. Williford, 
Vanager, Carbon 
Sales Division, 
National Carbon 
Company; Former 
President. Clev e- 
land Sales Man- 
agers’ Club 
(Right) 


agers’ 


Phe tograph of J. E. O'Leary by, 
Blank & Stoller; J. W. Johnson, 
hy Blackstone: R. A. Riley, by 
Hall Gentry, 5% ; J. S. Shaw, 
by Kay-Hart, N. Y.; Frank = 
face. by Kaidon-Keystone: W. ‘ 
Wachtel by Underwood & Under. 
wood; R. A. Whidden, by Mof- 
fett: E. A. Williford, by Harris 
& Ewing. 


(Left) 
R. <A. Whidden, 
President, Bauer & 


( Black 
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Walgreen ‘list 244 times as 
long as Liggett’s—Adams, of 
First National Stores, says 
Patman Bill would promote 
bootlegging of discounts— 
Lists of Grand Union, Gris- 
tede, Red and White also 


disclosed at hearing. 


T the February 10 hearing of 
the Special Patman Committee 
of the House, the special high- 
lights were the disclosure of 

the long-awaited Walgreen list of dis- 
counts and advertising allowances and 
the frank statement of Charles Francis 
Adams, president of First National 
Stores, that no legislation would stop 
him or other chain store operators 
from getting special discounts. 

Everyone interested in drug store 
distribution has been waiting for the 
Walgreen list. In August summaries 
of special contracts between Liggett 
and 104 manufacturers were entered 
for the records of the Committee 
(SALES MANAGEMENT, page 206, 
September 1, 1935). Walgreen 
showed net earnings every year dur- 
ing the depression; Liggett had to be 
reorganized. The Walgreen list was 
expected to be larger, for Walgreen 
is generally credited with having been 
unusually shrewd in making store 
leases on a sliding scale percentage-of- 
sales basis and extracting the last pos- 
sible cent of discounts and allowances 
from manufacturers. 

Walgreen’s ability along the latter 
line seems to be confirmed by the list 
turned in to the Committee. Whereas 
Liggett had special arrangements with 
only 104 manufacturers, Walgreen col- 
lected from 265. Here are a few of the 
differences between the two organiza- 
tions which are shown on the lists: 
in 1934 Beechnut Packing Company 
gave Liggett $650 a month and Wal- 
green $1,250; the William Wrigley, 
Jr., Company’s advertising allowances 
to Liggett were $6,125 annually, to 
Walgreen $15,000; Zonite advertising 
allowance to Liggett was $3,000 per 
year, to Walgreen $10,230; the Ko- 
tex-Kleenex organization, on the other 

(Continued on page 257) 
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Walgreen and First National Allowances 
Feature Patman Committee Hearings 


1935 Advertising and Quantity 


Allowances Given First National 


ALES promotion and _ advertising 

service contracts and agreements for 

1935 between First National Stores, 

Inc., and various manufacturers are 
listed below. These services rendered by 
First National include: Newspaper adver- 
tising, flyer and circular advertising, win- 
dow displays, counter displays, special sell- 
ing efforts of entire sales force for specified 
periods. 


1935 (to November 1) 


ANGELUS CAMPFIRE COMPANY—marshmal- 
lows: 3% quantity discount; 3% for sales 
promotion and advertising services. 

ARMOUR & COMPANY—corned beef: 15¢ per 
case for sales promotion and advertising services 
on one specific Syrian of 15,000 cases Ar- 
mour's corned 

ATLANTIS SALES ‘COMPANY—mustard, bird 
seed and bird gravel: $1,500 for sales promo- 
tion and advertising services for 1935. 

B. T. BABBITT COMPANY—Babo: Occasional 
10¢ per case on Babo for sales promotion and 
advertising services. 

BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY— 


Baker's 2 oz. Extracts......... 10% and 5% 
Baker’s Root SE Ga bwaaceeaedl 10% and 5% 
Baler’s COS 2.2006... ..e++ 10% and 5% 
eS... are ee 


Baker's Milk Shake . . 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS—shredded codfish: 
25¢ per store for sales promotion and advertis- 
ing services during week of March 11 to 16, 
Cg 


1935. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY—candy: 
$375 per month for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising services. Food products: various 
quantity discounts in accordance with their 
published list; 2—7% dependent upon annual 
purchases. 

WM. G. BELL—Bell’s seasoning: 5% 


promotion and advertising services. 


for sales 


BLUE MOON CHEESE PRODUCTS CoO.: 5, 
for sales promotion and advertising services, 
BORDEN SALES COMPANY—Packavre Cheese 
Products: 4% quantity discount. None Such 
Mince Meat: 5% for sales promotion and ad. 

vertising servic 

BOSTON FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY: 5% 
for newspaper advertising; 5% for veneral 
window display and \ oe promotion of Pru. 
dence corned heef has 

BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 5% 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 

BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COM. 
PANY: $700 per month for sales promotion 
and advertising services on Kool and Raleigh 
cigarettes. 

BURNHAM & MORRILL: 5% on B & M prod- 
ucts for sales promotion and advertising serv- 


ices. 

CALIFORNIA ANIMAL PRODUCTS COM. 
PANY: 4 advertising and sales T fea- 
tures during year 1935 at $2,200 ea 

CALIFORNIA PRUNE & APRICOT GROW ERS 
ASS'N: 5% for sales promotion and advertis- 
ing service 

CHEF BOY- "AR. DEE PRODUCTS COMPANY: 
$1,325 per cd for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising servic 

CHOCOLATE SALES COMPANY: $% for sales 
— and advertising services on Hershey 
pro 

CLICQUOT COMPANY—C C Ginger Ale: 4 ad- 
vertising and sales promotion features during 
1935 at $1,000 each. 

CLOROX COMPANY: 4 advertising and sales 
promotion features at $1,375 each and one at 
$1,000 during 1935 

COLGATE- PAT MOLIVE- PEET COMPANY: 20¢ 
per gross on Palmolive soap and 10¢ per case 
on other pentarts for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising service 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY—Special- 
ties: 3% for sales promotion and advertising 
services. 

CRANBERRY CANNERS' INC.—Ocean Spra 
cranberry sauce: 5% for sales promotion an 
advertising services. 

(Continued on page 257) 


Walgreen Receives Special Cuts 


from 265 Manufacturers 


been summarized as follows: Regular 

means “Regular trade discount and free 

goods shown on invoices’; Cash means 
“Cash discount’; Additional means “Addi- 
tional compensation and allowances for 
window and counter displays and adver- 
tising.” 


|: the lists that follow headings have 


ADLERIKA CO.—Regular, 15% and 10%— 
Cash, 5%o—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 
ADMIRACION LABORATORIES, INC.—Rega- 
lar, 16%4%-—-Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on 

net Fa Li 
AFFILIATED “PRODUCTS CO.—Regular, 1634% 
a 2%—Additional, 10% on net pur- 


AGEA "ANSCO CORP.—Regular, Retail list less 
334%, 15%, 3%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 
$3,500 May 1 to Sept. 30, 1935. 

ALLIED LABORATORIES—Regular, 1624 %— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, Extra 1634% 

AMERICAN CHICLE CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
$5 eeenone, 20% on net purchases (except 


ball gum). 

AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO.—Regular, 
Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on net pur- 
chases (excluding special deals). 

ABBOTT LABORA TORIES—Regular, Net—Cash, 


2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases (ex- 
cepting A.B.D. Haliver Oil and Viosterol). 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO.—Regular, 
Retail list less 40%, 10%, 5%; quota, 
$1,200.00 annually—Cash 2%—Additional, 
5% on net purchases. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.— 
Johnnie Walker Cigarettes—Regular, 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 20%. 

Roi Tan, Chancellor & Osmundo—Regular, 
12%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10%. 

Antonio y Cleo - ye 12%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, $250 per mo. 

Lucky Strike—Regular, 10%—Cash, 2%—Ad- 
ditional, $20 per window. 

Herbert Tareyton Cigarettes—Regular, 10%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 5%. 

Cremo Cigars—Regular, 12%—Cash, 2%—Ad- 
ditional, Extra 10%, Cremo Cigars: $20 

per windo Ww. 

ANACIN co. —Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%—Aad- 
ditional, 10%. 

ANGELUS - CAMPFIRE COMPANY—Reguslar, 
ayy 2%—Additional, Extra 3% it quota 

f $2,500 ‘annually is reached. 

APPLE ‘BLOSSOM DAIRY—Regular, Net—Cash, 
None—Additional, 10% on purchases milk, 
cream and butter. 

ARMAND CO.—Regular, 5%; 25% free goods 
on most item ash, 2%—Additional, 10% 
if quota of $32,000 net annually is reached. 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Ingo-bike, Sportdom’s 
Nuttiest, Newest Notion, 


Sells Like Hotcakes 


There’s been nothing new in bicycles since the old 
high-wheeler gave way to the matched-wheels ma- 
“Ingo-Bike,” a 
“natural,” which threatens to show the sports 
world a new high in whirlwind success. 


chine. Now comes 


F ever any sales manager found 

gobs of publicity falling into his 

lap, without effort on his part, 

it's this guy Bill Fisher who is 
promoting that off-center contraption 
known as the Ingo-Bike. It seems to 
be just one of them things. A natural 
for the rotos, the magazine slicks and 
the newspapers. 

William G. Fisher is sales boss of 
the Ingo-Bike division of the Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Co., which is a division 
of the Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
The Ingo-Bike is a two-wheeled 
vehicle with a teeter-board between 
the two wheels. The hub of the rear 
wheel is in a spot it shouldn’t ought 
to be and that’s where the fun comes 
in. 


Anyway when the rider mounts the 
board, grabs the handle-bars, gives a 
shove forward and starts a knee-action 
somethirig like getting ready to do a 
high dive off a spring board, she moves 
—usually forward. 

Sometime last Spring, after what 
was believed to be a merchantable 
model had been built, the makers de- 
cided to give it a road test. They put 
a boy on one of them in Chicago and 
told him “Miami.” Then to see that 
he didn’t hitch-hike, they started out 
a motor car with him. 

Twelve days later he had upped- 
and-downed his way 1,355 miles to 
the outskirts of that alleged Florida 
paradise. Miami had yot wind of his 
coming and the mayor, a police escort, 
certain gentlemen of the Miami cham- 
ber of commerce, and a crowd of pick- 
aninnies met him at the gate, or moat, 
or whatever it is in Miami. 

He rolled down the streets gaily 
and climbed off. And right there was 
vhere luck began to happen. A rather 
silky young lady, with approvable form 
and beauty, name Helen Morgan, star 
of “Frankie and Johnny,” star of 
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publicity 


(Right) Back in Chili, Jinks 
Falkenburg was something 
of a swimming star. Now 
she’s an Ingo-Bike addict, 
and a comer in the films, 


“Show Boat,” star of other things, 
took one look and said: 

“Gimme.” 

She piled onto the thing and began 
to pump. A swarm of photographers 
swooped down like locusts and before 
many hours. her pictures, awheel, were 
in the mails for newspapers every- 
where. 

“And that was a swell break,” 
spoke Bill Fisher to your representa- 
tive of SM, “And we hadn’t planned 
the thing at all. It just happened.” 

Well, this thing was just an ex- 
periment and while demand rose the 
company wasn’t set to fill the orders. 
Production plans were set afoot but 
nothing much happened until just 
after Christmas. The company was 
then ready to lay Ingo-Bikes like eggs. 

“I think,”’ said Bill Fisher, “I'll take 
a trip out to Hollywood. I’ve wanted 
to get an eyeful of those dames all my 
life and never had a proper excuse. 
Now I'll go. I'll stay around there 
two or three weeks and see if I can’t 
get two or three movie stars on ‘em 


(Left) The “Can- 
Can” girls from Uni- 
versal’s new musical, 
“Show Boat,” find 
similarity between 
their dance and the 
jiggling of Comedian 
Pinky Tomlin on 
his Ingo-Bike . . 
while the manufac- 
© turer chortles at the 
swell publicity. 
and get some pictures. That would 
be a swell stunt.” 

So he shipped out some of the Ingo- 
Bikes and followed. Well, you can’t 
fool those Hollywood folks, When 
Bill Fisher got there he found a recep- 
tion committee waiting for him. And 
back up on the top of a sort of ramp 
was Victor McLaglen, big he-man of 
the talkies. Vic had an Ingo-Bike and 


yelled: 
“I’m coming.” ; 
He came. He scooted right down 


into the center of the reception com- 
mittee and sent ‘em scattering. He 
also gave boyish shouts and pretty 
soon everyone was demanding “Me 
next!” Joan Blondel! climbed on, 
and Boris Karloff, and Raquel Torres. 
A swarm of photographers swooped 
down, like locusts, and the picture- 
taking was on. Again the pictures 
went into the mails for the rotos, 
magazine slicks and newspapers. 
Bill Fisher didn’t stick around two 
or three weeks. At the end of five 
(Continued on page 263) 
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Barrel Makers Smash 
at “Costly” Glass for 
Liquor Bottles 


OMETHING is brewing in the 
liquor industry that looks a bit 
like a new “Whisky Rebel- 
lion.” It has to do with the 
high price of rye and bourbon. Battle 
plans are being formed by the Barrel 
Whisky League of Retail Liquor 
Merchants, headquarters in Chicago. 

Chief of their complaints is that, 
through influence brought to bear by 
the big glass manufacturers and the 
large, moneyed distillers, the Federal 
Government requires all whisky to be 
sold from original glass containers. 

“It costs from $30 to $35 per bar- 
rel to bottle whisky,” said Phil F. 
Barosso, president, “and that means 
that a penalty of at least $350 a year 
is placed on the shoulders of even a 
small retailer. For larger establish- 
ments this runs into thousands each 
year. 

‘Minor rackets and abuses pale to 
insignificance compared to the toll re- 
tailers are forced to pay to glass manu- 
facturers, and bottling distillers under 
present bottling regulations that com- 
pel bottling of whisky for delivery 
instead of permitting delivery of the 
original tax-paid barrel as before Pro- 
hibition. 

Bottling charges demanded by vari- 
ous ‘bottlers were shown to a repre- 
sentative of SM at the organization's 
headquarters. These varied, per case, 
as follows: 


reer $1.50 to $1.95 
Pints .......... 2.00 to 2.60 
Half-pints ...... 2.50 to 4.40 


These charges include bottles and 
corks but the customer must supply 
the labels, any special wrappers, car- 
tons or other extras. These costs, pyra- 
mided on top of a variety of taxes, 
the officials of the organization con- 
tend, are the main factors in keeping 
the price of a drink of whisky up to 
from 25 to 40 cents instead of the pre- 
Prohibition price of 15 cents. 

One evolution under the present sys- 
tem is to make the nation “brand con- 
scious.” Today the whisky drinker, 
in ever-increasing numbers, is calling 
for his drink by name. He has his 
favorite brand. In the old days he 
walked up to the bar and said “bour- 
bon,” or maybe “rye.” He seldom 
knew what whisky he was drinking. 
He only knew if it pleased him. 

The old-time saloonkeeper took con- 
siderable pride in his “barrel goods” 
and knew if he pleased his customers 
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Foster « 


a “ 
M°J°B “THE STRENGTH ESSENTIAL COFFEE” 


A “eandid” shot made with a miniature camera and enlarged 187 times made the 
picture for this 24-sheet poster which will be shown during March and April im 2] 
western states for M-J-B Coffee. Fred Ludekens, art director for the San Francisco 
office of Lord & Thomas, made the shot. Lettering was worked on a_ preliminary 
enlargement 20 inches wide. Then Continental Lithograph Company produced the 


finished job 1914 feet wide. 


they would come back. Today the de- 
cision of brand is strictly the business 
of the consumer. 

The bottler and the larger distiller 
argue that the bottling requirements 
cut down the opportunity of the re- 
tailer to substitute cheap, low-quality 
goods or bootleg liquors. The retailers 
and the smaller distillers, those with 
insufficient capital to promote their 
brands in a big way, reply that the 
piled-up costs due to the bottling re- 
quirements increase the temptation to 
substitute, which means to refill the 
original bottles. 

They point out that if a small tavern 
keeper desires to cheat, the police and 
revenue men, and any number of in- 
spectors, cannot stop the practice. 

“The big distillers and the bottlers 


and the glass manufacturers have one 


advantage over us in Washington,” 
said an official of the organization. 
“They have the money to carry on a 
very efficjent lobby. But we have an- 
other advantage and can use it over 
them. We, the retailers, contact per- 
sonally millions of voters. We plan 
to tell them why their whisky costs 
them so much. We think we can in- 
terest them to the point where they 
will make their voices heard.”’ 

Hotel men’s associations and the 
National Wine & Liquor Dealers’ As 
sociation have gone on record for the 
repeal of the bottling act and the 
forces for change are being organized 
with all speed possible. The Barrel 
Whisky League has no dues, no 
assessments. It has been financed to 
date by interests which consider them- 
selves adversely affected. 


Western Growers Coax Palates 
with Luscious Winter Pears 


NE of the West Coast’s latest 

advertising conquests con- 

cerns the Winter pear, pro- 

duced in commercial quan- 
tities in the Medford and Hood 
River districts in Oregon, and in 
the Yakima and Wenatchee valleys 
in Washington. The current promo- 
tional spotlight turned upon the Win- 
ter pear bids fair to do for this food 
fruit what merchandising animatior 
has done for other famous Pacific 
products, such as the raisin, orange. 
et al. 

There is a particular interest angle 
to pear marketing that makes its new 
prominence the more newsworthy. 
Until the Oregon-Washington Pear 
Bureau was organized, and advertising 
started some three years ago, pears en- 


joved only a very limited market dur- 
ing the Fall harvest. Now, they are 
eaten from August to April, and not 
only in major U. S. cities, but abroad; 
indeed, they are now exported to the 
very French region from which three 
of the most popular varieties—Anjou, 
Bosc, Doyenne Du Comice—origi 
nated. A total pear crop of 4,737,320 
boxes, with an approximate valuation 
of $9,000,000, is now moved annually. 
The annual advertising budget approx- 
imates $33,000. The Izzard Company, 
Seattle, is the agency in charge. 
While newspaper advertising in 
carefully selected “‘spot’’ cities, con- 
suming about one-half of the advertis- 
ing budget, trains consumers not only 
to buy pears the Winter through, but 
to buy pears of ‘known quality,” it is 
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ally important that promotion 
aimed at brokers, jobbers and retailers 
is as thoughtfully worked out. 

This is due, in part, to the fact that 
a particular distribution problem is in- 
volved, and one that is shared by many 
a producer of a perishable commodity. 
Pears, more than any other fruit, are 
affected by temperature changes, and 
temperature is the most important 
single factor relating to their handling. 
For example, it would never do to per- 
mit pears, intended for long keeping, 
to stand on tracks, on receiving plat- 
forms, or on docks; they must be 
rushed into cold rooms immediately 
upon arrival. 

Also, since Winter pears are picked 
green, and ripened in storage in order 
to capture to fullest measure the aro- 
matic flavor of the fruit, just how long 
they may be stored, and what consti- 
tutes a fully ripe pear, are other dis- 
tribution problems encountered in con- 
nection with the fruit. Doyenne Du 
Comice, for instance, has a consuming 
season extending from November 1 to 
late January; Anjou has a consuming 
season from November 1 to April; 
the Winter Nelis is eaten from De- 
cember 1 to late May. The Bosc is 
at its best from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 15, and should never be held be- 
yond the Christmas holidays. 


“Handle with Care” 


A handbook, “How to Handle Late 
Pears,” giving complete and concise 
information to the distributor, is one 
of the ways in which the “perishable” 
problem is being met. This handbook 
contains full pages of color plates 
showing the various varieties as they 
come from cold storage, in direct con- 
trast with the coloring achieved when 
the pear is ready to be eaten. To am- 
plify the information in this handbook, 
and to make it possible for the small- 
est green grocer to be pear-wise, a pear 
calendar, for wall-hanging, has been 
produced. The color plates, which are 
a part of this calendar, or chart, again 
pictorialize the exact color differences 
among the important pear types at 
both green and ripe stages. 

Because each shipper-member of the 
pear bureau retains his own identity as 
to label, another “‘calendar” repro- 
duces, by color lithography, the 21 
labels used by these shippers. 

These dealer helps are supple- 
mented, in the case of the export mar- 
ket, with a 55-page comprehensive 
“Late Pear Export Manual,” which 
covers every possible point in connec- 
tion with the pear, from where it is 
grown to how and when it should be 
placed on the market. The marual 
even includes a sample of the special 
wrap used on the late pears by the 
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LATE PEARS 


Newspaper ads like this for Western 
Winter pears. 


bureau members to aid in the control 
of Anjou scald and botrytis, or nest 
rot. The paper, called the ‘Hartman 
Wrap,” contains oil and insoluble cop- 
per, and is the result of intensive re- 
search work carried on by Prof. Henry 
Hartman, horticulturist retained by the 
pear group. It also plays a direct part 
in the merchandising, for it carries an 
offer for the popular jingle book for 
children—“How Ned and Molly Met 
the Vitamins Jolly,” which is sent out 
upon request. 

While the full force of this pear 
advertising may be said (1) to de- 
velop a consumer market for Winter 
pears, by telling the world that they 
exist; and (2) to disseminate accurate 
information about the proper care and 
handling of the pear for the benefit of 
both over-seas and domestic distribu- 
tion media, there is still promotional 
ammunition left over for the recipe 
angle, although it is not worked as 
threadbare as in the case of most foods. 

A four-page publication, ‘Pear-A- 
Graphs,” is circulated among dietitians 
and home economists. It relates un- 


usual ways to prepare pears, and of 
the place their vitamin and mineral 
content should win for them in the 
average diet. The usual generalities 
and broad claims — such as “rich in 
iron,” ‘full of vitamins’”—have been 
avoided, and in their places are defi- 
nite, tabulated facts as disclosed by 
research by the University of Oregon 
Medical School. 

The late peat, hitherto almost the 
Madame X of the fruits, is bidding 
for a place on the Winter fruit market 
in a way that commands attention on 
the current merchandising scene, and 
will gain even more as the advertising 
gathers momentum. 


Mallory Hats Double 
Ads for Spring Drive 


Mallory Hat Company, Danbury, 
Conn., is expanding its magazine space 
to twice that of last year in a Spring 
campaign, According to William F. 
Keeshan, director of sales, announce- 
ments will appear in S.E.P., Collier's, 
Esquire, Liberty, American and Time, 
beginning in March issues. 

At the same time, some 75 news- 
papers in 45 markets will carry news 
that Mallory’s are “the only hats that 
are ‘Cravenette’ moisture-proof.’’ Lo- 
cal dealers, it is anticipated, will sup- 
plement the dailies advertising. Cuts 
and mats for this, window cards and 
enlargements are being supplied them. 

Trades Advertising Agency, New 
York, is in charge. 


National Ads for “Spun-lo” 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
launches a campaign in 21 women’s maga- 
zines on its “Spun-lo” underwear. ‘‘Stabi- 
lized to resist runs, shrinking and fading” 
is the theme. Bayless-Kerr Co. is the 
agency. 


Fairy Coach: Walter 
Leuscher, left, Euro- 
pean coachmaker, ex- 
amines the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s 
Guild coach. He will 
build a replica for the 
fairy princess who pre- 
sumably inhabits Col- 
leen Moore’s famous 
doll’s house. She is 
in center; Frank C. 
Riess, of General 
Motors, is at right 
making notes. The 
house, in background, 
is exhibited for the 
benefit of crippled 
children. 
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Marketing Flashes 


ew Products—New Jobs—Sales le Bh ess 
—Owens-Illinois Captures Page One—Cantor’s Peace 


Slo-Baked Crackers 


National Biscuit and Loose-Wiles 
biscuit men in Indianapolis are prob- 
ably applying ice-bags to throbbing 
brows right now, for Continental Bak- 
ing Co. has brought out ‘Wonder 
Crackers.” It is not likely that the head- 
ache will extend to other cities. While 
Continental is putting big space news- 
paper ads behind “‘slo-baked”’ crackers 
and cookies in Indianapolis, it does 
not contemplate biscuit bakeries else- 
where. 

The Wonder Biscuit Bakery for- 
merly operated under another name. 
After experimenting with baking and 
packaging methods, Continental felt 
conditions were ripe to fling the Won- 
der banner to the breeze. Hence the 
prestige of Wonder bread goes be- 
hind the crackers, “Baked right here 
in town . . . Not shipped in” is the 
combative slogan devised by agency 
BBDO to appeal to Indianapolis civic 
pride, 


Toys: S. R. O. 


The largest number of toy lines and 
buyers in the history of Toy Manu- 
facturers of the U.S.A., Inc., will be 
found at the American Toy Fair, April 
20, advance reservations indicate. Man- 
hattan’s Hotel McAlpin will be 
jammed then because of: (1) Low or 
out-of-stock conditions at the end of 
last season’s selling year; (2) failure 
of many stores to get deliveries be- 
cause of late placing of orders: (3) 
most important, gradual price rise ¢x- 
pected to take place throughout the 
year. 


Milk Aged in the Bottle 


Milk that had been bottled fresh 
two months before was served, appar- 
ently as sweet as the day it was capped, 
to a convention group in Chicago the 
other day. William P. White, of Chi- 
cago, the inventor, claims that by his 
method milk can be kept fresh for 
three months. The milk was bottled at 
the University of Illinois experimental 
farm at Urbana after exhaustive tests. 

The new process passes the milk 
through a capping machine with a 
chamber filled with hot steam vapor. 
This creates a vacuum and removes 
practically all oxygen while sterilizing 
the glass and the milk’s surface. Be- 
fore leaving the vapor chamber the 
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bottle is sealed by a metal cap similar 
to that used for other glass-packed 
foods. 

Ordinances in 625 cities require that 
all milk must be sold within 36 hours 
after it is bottled. The White process 
has been approved by the Association 
of Medical Milk Commissioners and 
the National Association of Certified 
Milk Producers. 

While the experiments so far have 
been with milk only, it is suggested 
that the same method may be em- 
ployed with other foods. Possibly a 
new era in food packing is at hand. 


Post-O 


After tinkering with several new 
cereals in the laboratory, General 
Foods has developed one and is trying 
it out on consumers. Test ads for 
“Post-O,” a hot wheat breakfast food, 
are appearing in color in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Springfield, Mass., 
newspapers. 

Comic strip technique, plus a Mickey 
Mouse Beetleware bowl with each 
package will cause kids to clamor for 
“some more Post-O, Mummy!” (hope 
agents Benton & Bowles). If enough 
of them do GF will undoubtedly enter 
other markets. 


Getting Ready 


W. S. Forbes, president of Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, is con- 
vinced that the combination of cor- 
poration taxes and better times will 
cause all successful companies to en- 


Largest halftone screen in America 


large their ad eppuinetions this year, 


To be prepared for a freshet of orders 
his concern is adding to its personnel 
and equipment. Most impressive 
piece of new equipment is the half. 
tone screen for process work—repro. 
duced herewith. 

Measuring 58” in diameter, it is the 
largest of its kind in America. hough 
the Forbes color separation camer, 
with which it is used is also a whop. 
per, they had to rebuild the entire plate 
end. Max Levy & Co., Philadelphia, 
made the screen to accommodate 
nearly anything up to life-size deep. 
sea monsters. 


Calendar-Catalog 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple. 
ment Co. blends its catalog of farm 
machinery with a calendar and dis. 
tributes a million copies through its 
dealers. Pages are punched so the 
“Year Book” fits on a nail. As Farmer 
Gray looks up the week-end on which 
July Fourth falls, for example, he is 
reminded that “M-M tractors bring 
independence from hard work.” And 
there, only a few pages away, are set 
forth complete specifications of all 
M-M tractors. Other machinery is 
similarly tied up with appropriate 
dates. 

“Our idea,” says B. D. Grussing, of 
M-M’s advertising department, “‘is that 
this calendar will encourage the farmer 
to save the catalog and so give us a 
full year’s advertising rather than just 
one shot. So far as we know, the 
combination has never been used in 
this particular manner.” 


Eddie Does His Bit 


Edward Cantor may have no inten- 
tion of running for president on the 
platform of “He kept us out of war.” 
If such was his ambition, however, the 
pop-eyed comedian has put in some 
good licks. Over the Pebeco tooth- 
paste radio program he is personally 
sponsoring a prize contest for the best 
letter on “How Can America Stay Out 
of War?” 

Each Sunday evening, until February 
22, when the contest ends, he takes a 
minute or two of Pebeco’s time to ex- 
plain, “I am personally setting up a 
trust fund of $5,000 to pay for four 
years at any college or university. . . . 
If you win the scholarship and cannot 
use it yourself, you must give it ‘o 
some individual of your own selec- 
tion.” 

In the first three weeks of the con- 
test’s duration, say CBS officials (over 
whose network Eddie broadcasts) over 
30,000 entries have been received. An 
equal number of people have written 
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New car sales 447% of last year 


“} Every Fourth Car Buyer a Farmer 


i New passenger car sales in Oklahoma for December, 
1935, were 447% of the same month a year ago. Inquiry 
among 102 new car dealers in Farmer-Stockman territory, 


ve selling cars ranging from $630 to $1800, shows that 27% 
a of the November-December, 1935, sales were to farmers. 
if Economists agree that despite the recent AAA rulings, 
- farm income for the Oklahoma-North Texas area will be 


up 10% to 25% in 1936 over the 1935 level. 


* Cultivate this rich farm market in 1936 through The 

ut Farmer-Stockman. 

ot 

“| Se FARMER-STOCKMAN 
“ OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Now more than 225,000 Circulation — Thoroughly covers Oklahoma and North Texas 
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in for further details. Neither Pebeco, 
Lehn & Fink, nor agents Lennen & 
Mitchell are coughing up the money 
for the contest. That comes from Ed- 
die’s private coffers, Pebeco merely al- 
lows him to use its valuable time. 


Front Page Stuff 


Recently branch and plant managers 
and salesmen from 25 offices of 
Owens-Illinois Glass assembled in 
Toledo for the annual meeting. There 
was plenty of giggle, gabble, gobble 
and also salesmanship skits and ex- 
planations of the company’s plans. 
Then into the banquet hall poured a 
gang of clarion-voiced newsboys with 
special editions of the Toledo News- 
Bee. 

“Owens-Illinois Captures Page One”’ 
read an eight-column streamer across 
that page. The entire first two pages 
contained O-I news and candid cam- 
era shots of the diners. A salute from 
the paper's editor to the firm occupied 
a prominent position. The remainder 
of the edition had the routine grist of 
news and Scripps-Howard features. 

United States Advertising Corp., 
O-I’s agency, did some fast work in 
snapping the pictures and replating 
the edition. Most of the stories were, 
of course, prepared in advance. 


McCall’s Electric Series 


McCall’s Magazine has distributed 
and sold some 132,000 reprints of a 
series of articles on electrical appli- 
ances. Written by home service direc- 
tors of utilities companies, the articles 
have such titles as “Let Your Vacuum 
Cleaner Do Your Work,” “All About 
Laundering,’ and “The Well Ar- 
ranged Kitchen.” 

Dealers, distributors and manufac- 
turers of these household helps are 
overjoyed to get the reprints at a spe- 
cial price, for they help, indirectly but 
surely, to stimulate demand for labor- 
savers. Evidently the public, too, likes 
them. Some of the articles have sold 
for as much as 30 cents. Housewives 
lapped them up. Arthur Hirose, Me- 
Call’s research director, believes ‘‘that 
the home service directors, due to their 
daily contacts with women, know bet- 
ter than almost anyone else what wom- 
en want to know about electrical ap- 
pliances.” 


Hop, Skip, Jump 


Pierre Boucheron, for many years 
sales and promotion mgr. of RCA 
and RCA Victor, and for the last year 
with RKO Distributing Corp., moves 
to Bridgeport, Conn., as a.s.m. of the 
cutlery division, Remington Arms 
ae 
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R. M. Roberts has been appointed 
assistant to the g.m. of packers cans 
sales division of American Can Co. 
. H. O. Berryman, former assis- 
tant district s.m. of the same division 
in Baltimore, has been transferred to 
the New York office. He will be a 
sales rep. for closing machines. . 
Other changes in the same division and 
city: F. D. Throop, former district s.m., 


becomes manager of packers cap 
sales; Leonard D. Jenkins become; 
district s.m.; W. W. Russell, assistant 
Oo: ..s-» 

Timken Roller Beating Co., Canton 
Ohio, appoints S. C. Partridge assist. 
ant g.m. of the industrial division. 
F. B. Yates manager of the New York 
office of the same division; S. C. Mer. 
(Continued on page 267) 


Remington Mobilizes Sales Army 
to Win Rural “Portable” Market 


ENETRATION OF THE 122,- 
000 communities in the United 
States having populations of 
10,000 or less will be the ob- 
jective of a new group of retail agents 
now being recruited by Portable Type- 
writer Division of Remington Rand, 
Inc. 
The program was revealed a few 


E. H. Campbell 


days ago when the appointment of E. 
H. Campbell as sales manager of a 
new Retail Agents Department of the 
Portable Typewriter Division was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Campbell for eight years was 
sales promotion manager of Rex Cole, 
Inc., General Electric appliance dis- 
tributor in the New York metropolitan 
area, 

The new agents, it was said, will 
be under the direct control of depart- 
mental headquarters in New York. 
Their organization will function for 
portable typewriters only in rural and 
small town areas along specialty sales 
lines. 


Since its introduction a half century 
ago the typewriter has been primarily 
a commercial and industrial machine, 
Recently, however, the portable type. 
writer—due in part to the work of 
the Typewriter Educational Research 
Bureau in extending its use among 
children and students—has drawn 
abreast of the standard machine in 
sales. 

The retail agents’ plan is not alto- 
gether new, Mr. Campbell explained, 
but it has not been thoroughly devel- 
oped. There are about 2,000 rural 
portable agents now. Among the 
most successful of them are country 
newspaper publishers. 

“People who know people in their 
communities” will be chosen, Mr. 
Campbell added. They will be given 
literature on the seven Remington 
portable models, some of them “‘noise- 
less,” which retail from $37.50 to 
$79.50. A “‘self-starter’’ model at 
$49.50 is especially emphasized. 

The agents will work on a liberal 
commission basis. They will be given 
display and mailing material, and will 
have of course the support of Rem- 
ington Rand’s national advertising 
campaigns. 

The agent may use the corporation's 
credit “paper” (with terms as low 
as $3 a month). As soon as a con- 
tract is accepted by the company, the 
agent is credited with commissions on 
the sale. 

Many of the agents, it was expected, 
will be women—telling the story of 
modern portable typewriters to their 
friends and neighbors, the members 
of their sewing circles and church so- 
cieties and bridge clubs. 

“Tests already conducted have in- 
dicated a gratifying percentage of 
favorable results. For the present, 
direct mail will form the bulwark of 
the program.” Later, farm papets, 
college papers, and probably rural 
newspapers, will be employed. 

The agents, as their business grows, 
will of course be encouraged to do 2 
bit of advertising on their own. 
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important enough fact to make an ad crawl out of a magazine in 
the middle of the night to tell it. 


IOWA IS A CITY... vital to all those whose business 
is selling. 


In Iowa The Des Moines Register and Tribune is now read by 
more than 40% of the families in the entire state. Des Moines, 
where The Register and Tribune is published, has but 142,000 
people. Of course everyone there reads The Register and Tribune, 
but 70% of its 275,028 circulation covers more than 4 out of 10 
homes in the state of lowa... turns a state with 2,470,939 people 
into a single ‘sales city.” 


CITIES AREN’T BUILDINGS, they're groups of people 
who buy and think alike, who can all be sold at once... that’s 
Iowa... your ‘sales city,’ a billion and a half dollar market, 
easily captured through “A” schedules in The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


NE of our salesmen came to 
me this morning to make an 
explanation, He turned in a 
fine order yesterday and I was 

all set to congratulate him warmly, but 
before I could say anything he blurted 
out: 

“I'm terribly sorry I missed this 
morning's sales meeting. I wonder if 
I could get the stenographer’s tran- 
script and go over it. J got to the 
office a few minutes after 8:30, and 
the door of the meeting room was 
locked.” 

Naturally, I made little of his ab- 
sence from the meeting and told him 
he could certainly do as he had sug- 
gested; then I spoke to him about yes- 
terday’s sale and complimented him on 
the record that he had been making in 
recent weeks. But he came back to 
the other subject: 

“You know,” he said, ‘I don’t like 
to miss those meetings. There has 
been a difference in my work since they 
started. Maybe you can’t see it, but I 
can feel it.” 

As a matter of fact I can see a dif- 
ference in that salesman’s whole atti- 
tude since we instituted our daily sales 
meeting. He is a good man, but he 
used to be just a half-step behind the 
procession—a little late in beginning 
his daily calls, a shade deficient in 
imagination, occasionally at a loss for 
a helpful suggestion to the customer, 
and not quite sure of some of the tech- 
nical facts that our salesmen should 
have. 

Our sales meetings, held every 
morning promptly at 8:30, have made 
a substantial difference in his work 
and in that of the whole sales staff. 

Our sales force is not a large one. 
It includes only eight men, working 
with me as sales manager. They are a 
fine bunch of loyal, sensible, straight- 
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A daily sales meeting run by the salesmen themselves 


S 


is the basis of the Knight-Counihan sales training plan. 


Through such conclaves they have developed a sys. 


tematic plan for turning the wealth of ideas contained 


Business Papers Give Our Men 
Tons of Sales Ammunition 


shooting individuals; I enjoy a 
friendly, personal contact with every 
one of them. For a number of years 
I believed (and the executives of our 
company agreed) that such a direct 
personal relationship was the only way 
to handle a sales force of this size, and 
that a sales meeting, on any regular 
schedule, was quite superfluous. We 
reasoned that we could accomplish, 
through individual contacts, frank, con- 
fidential talks and personal suggestions, 
far more than could be obtained in the 
slightly stilted atmosphere of a 
meeting. 

We have altered our opinion, how- 
ever, since we have devised a plan for 
a daily sales meeting that works. 

The plan was a gradual develop- 
ment. About three years ago we began 
to call the salesmen together for a 
weekly conference every Saturday 
morning. The primary reason was our 
discovery that our salesmen seldom had 
ready an intelligent, helpful answer for 
the question most commonly asked of 
them by their prospects and customers. 
That question is ‘How’s business?” 
(I don’t suppose printing salesmen are 
unique in this respect.) 

While in some instances this query 
may be as casual and meaningless as a 
comment on the weather, it was our 


As told to Douglas G. McPhee 
BY 
GARNET J. WEIGEL 


Sales Manager, 
Knight-Counihan Company, 
San Francisco 


in business papers into more orders for the company. 


conviction that the answer, if definite 
and factful, could be of real signif. 
cance. In some cases, it might logically 
lead to orders for us. In any case, if 
our salesmen could give an intelligent 
and helpful reply, the effect created 
must be — in the long run to our 
reputation for having men who know 
business as well as knowing their own 
business. 

We therefore had short meetings on 
Saturday mornings, at which we gave 
the men the facts on the general trend 
of business, particularly the outlook in 
advertising (pointing out that activity 
in agencies, and among artists and en- 
gtavers, usually leads and forecasts 
activity in linage). We discussed also 
the outlook in our own plant, and the 
facts that should be given to the ques- 
tioner relative to the condition of our 
business. 

A natural next step was to make the 
weekly meetings useful in giving the 
salesmen technical facts about our own 
work. We took up phases of our 
plant and facilities; we examined out- 
standing examples of work done by 
our competitors and by leading printers 
in other cities. We made comments to 
the staff as a whole about specific sales 
jobs done by individual members. 

After a few months we broadened 
the scope still further by inviting an 
occasional guest speaker. We wanted 
our men to know about other kinds 
of advertising; therefore we brought 
in representatives of newspapers, of 
magazines, or radio, who talked about 
their media. We had specialists who 
described current methods in pho- 
tography, photo-engraving, and typog- 
raphy. 

These meetings began at 8:30 on 
Saturday morning; on the dot we 
locked the door, followed through on 

(Continued on page 269) 
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Before the Men of Los Angeles 


—> 


they read The Herald an Express 


In 1935 the Men’s Wear Stores of Los Angeles, in- 
cluding the large Department Stores, placed 
1,406,801 lines of Men’s Clothing advertising 
in the five Los Angeles Daily Newspapers. 


Of this total 549,013—or more than 38% — 
appeared in The Evening Herald and Express 
—almost 250,000 lines MORE than in the 
second Daily. 


indicating that the retailers know pretty well 
that to reach the Men of Los Angeles, their 
Number One advertising buy is the 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD’£xpress 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
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Johns-Manville Aids Building 
with “Housing Guild” Plan 


OHNS-MANVILLE CORPORA- 
TION has a new plan. It aims 
to fill the country with local 
housing guilds” to promote the 
building of more and better homes 
with consequent increases of volume 
for all kinds of superior house ma 
terials, its own and others’. 

The company announced its plan to 
400 J-M dealers at a three-day meet- 
ing in New York early this month 
and follows up with a free two 
weeks training school for dealer sales 
managers starting February 17. 

Each sales manager is expected to go 
home from the training school about 
March 1 ready to organize and stimu- 
late a local housing guild on the 
J-M plan, uniting in it not only 
his own dealer organization that sells 
J-M materials but also local dealers in 
other non-competing housing materi- 
als as well as architects, builders and 
financiers. 

Johns-Manville has already tried 
out its housing guild program in Al- 
bany in a tie-up with the Curtis Com- 
pany, makers of woodwork, and in 
Worcester, Hartford, Trenton, and 
Red Bank, N. J. Thus the guild sys- 
tem developed for Johns-Manville by 
Arthur Hood and supervised by P. A. 
Andrews, vice-president in charge of 
building materials, has had its field 
tests and is ready for general applica- 
tion. 

The first efforts will be centered in 
the Atlantic seaboard states from 
which came most of the 400 dealers 
attending the announcement meeting. 


Each Guild Operates Locally 


Each housing guild, to carry a lo- 
cal name and be operated by the J-M 
dealer sales manager, will be set up 
with the idea of pooling local selling 
and advertising etforts so that for the 
first time a home owner can be sold 
a house as a “package’’—a complete 
unit, 

An elaborate sales manual supplied 
by Johns-Manville equips each sales- 
man to interest a prospect on that 
basis and to help the prospect make 
intelligent comparisons of various es- 
timates that he might get from build- 
ers both in the guild and out of it. 
This is intended to make clear to any- 
one exactly what he can buy for 
$3,900 as compared with $4,900 or 
any other sum he may elect to spend 
for a home, By this means Johns- 
Manville hopes effective work will be 
done to raise the standards of home 
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construction, It cannot stop ‘jerry’ 
building, but it can open buyers’ eyes 
to what they are getting for their 
money. 


Johns-Manville not only 

the housing guild pian, and 

cial training for local sales m 

it also supplies advertising < 
promotional material that can 
locally by any guild. It does 

pect to share the cost of local adver. 
tising. That is a matter each guild 
will settle for itself in the promotion 
of its own business. 


This is how the General Motors’ “Parade of Progress” looks when it has reached a 
“lot” in each city on its tour. 


General Motors Cavaleade 
Starts Cireus Tour of U.S. 


ENERAL MOTORS is show- 

ing the people of the country 

what it has done to improve 

the life and happiness of the 
average citizen through scientific re- 
search and industrial accomplishment. 
Its “Parade of Progress’”’—streamlined 
red and silver trucks—begins a. tour 
of the land in Miami, Fla., Febru- 
ary 17. 

The cavalcade is practically a circus, 
preceded by advance agents, accom- 
panied by strong local advertising 
wherever it circles on an empty lot 
for its showing, partly under a big 
tent, and succeeded—GM hopes—by 
heavier sales of General Motors auto- 
mobiles, Frigidaire refrigerators and 
air conditioning equipment, Delco ap- 
pliances, ethyl gasoline, Winton en- 
gines for various purposes and United 
Motors service for motor cars. 

The caravan is made up of a special 
Chevrolet sedan of 185-inch wheel- 
base, equipped for broadcasting music 
and announcements, a “commander's 
car,” eight specially-built, immense 
trucks carrying most of the exhibit 
material and various other motor units. 
The crew comprises 42 men. 

At each stop the circus will demon- 


strate the progress of the American 
kitchen and parlor from the drab ugli- 
ness and discomfort of the Nineties 
to the modern, livable home of today. 
Various other exhibits, some of which 
were used in the General Motors show 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, will il- 
lustrate what science has done to make 
gasoline more serviceable to mankind; 
how personal transportation has moved 
ahead from the horse-and-carriage to 
the sleek automobile of 1936; how 
railroad passenger service has _pfo- 
gressed from the days of wood-burners 
to Winton Diesel-electric trains; how 
roadside service to motor cars has im- 
proved all the way from the black- 
smith shop to a complete United 
Motors service station, 

All of this is paralleled by illus- 
trated lectures on how science—mainly 
GM science—has bettered living con- 
ditions for the people of the earth. 

The General Motors Parade will 
spend about two months in Florida 
and then will start northwest. Local 
tie-ups of all kinds by General Motors 
sales units will be made and news- 
paper and local poster space will be 
placed by the Arthur D. Kudner, Inc., 
advertising agency. 
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your best sales opportunities are 


in selling these markets first... 
Every one offers Profit Opportunities in 1936 


HE SALES-MINDED executive 

will keep his business eye on these 
twelve major markets. He will concen- 
trate his sales and advertising efforts here 
before spreading out to thinner markets. 
He will apply mass production methods 
to selling as well as to manufacturing. 
Doing this, he will reap a larger share 


of the profit rewards of better business 
in 1936. 


Business paper advertising is the mass 
production tool of industrial selling. 
With this tool, complete coverage of any 
or all of Industry’s markets can be effi- 
ciently achieved at minimum cost. 


You can simplify your sales and adver- 


tising problems by calling in a McGraw- 
Hill representative. McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations reach most of these 12 major 
markets directly with specific industry 
papers. All of the 12 Major Markets are 
reached with functional papers—for ex- 
ample Business Week for the top execu- 
tives—and there are other functional pa- 
pers for production, power, maintenance 
and distribution. 


This is the first step towards winning your 
share of the 1936 re- | 
vival ofcapital goods «if 


23a 
are 


spending. 


Business Paper Advertising calls on the 
men who specify, approve and decide what is 
to be bought—sees and “sells” them at a penny 


a call. 


: THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE + +++ + 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Food Industries 
Metal & Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 


Power 


Electronics Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing | 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory Management & Maintenance 


CLOSE UNDER 
Renae? gg FENDER VIEW 
a 


Softie: R. W. Brown, research engineer of Firestone Tire & Rub- 

ber, introduces the air spring for easy riding and body stability. 

It consists of a specially developed rubberized fabric bellows (1) 

which is inflated with air to carry the load. The bellows works 

automatically with an air reservoir (2) by means of a pendulum 

shock absorption valve (3) the bellows and reservoir are con- 
nected by metal tubing (4). 


| 
| 
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Upped: Joe R. Collins becomes adv. 


mgr. of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- T TT 
cago. (Below) The De Soto Airflow h | i 
is imitated in Europe, but Chrysler ese an ose 


doesn’t mind. Lower picture shows the 
French Peugeot coupe with hidden 


inellshee sd, Seppeming scoters Make News Now 


$s aie song 


No Keys for Them: (Above) William J. Mundhenk, 
at left, is appointed s.m. of the Sesamee Co., manu- 
facturers of Sesamee keyless locks. Simultaneously 
William B. Green, Jr., at right is elected v.-p. and g.m. 


Blank & Stoller 
On His Own: L. C. Quacken- 


bush becomes president of 
Alliance Oil Corp., a new oil 
wholesaler here and abroad. 
He was g.s.m. of Tide Water 
Oil. 


Amateur Clicks: Ruth 
Sylvia Keil, of Hollywood, 
wins Pictorial Review's On the Air and the 


$1,000 prize for writing the 
best amateur song out of 
10,218 submitted. The 
judges: Paul Whiteman, 
Rudy Vallee, Deems Tay- 
lor, Nathaniel Shilkret 
George Marek. PR’s editor 
Herbert Mayes is “amazed 
at the number of women 
interested in composing.” 


Counter: Standard Brands’ 
Royal gelatin reminds old 
and young listeners-in of 
the ether program featur- 
ing “Our Gang” with this 
display basket containing 
jumbled packages. It was 
created and Lithographed 
by Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., Boston. 
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Great Mountain Ranges Separate 
Lucrative Spokane Market 
Big Cities 
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HE Spokane market is an area larger than the New England 
states combined, endowed with extraordinary natural re- 
sources, entirely enclosed by great mountain ranges--- North, 
the Selkirks; East, the Rockies; West, the Cascades; South, the 
Blue Mountains of Oregon --- all formidable, crossed only through 
infrequent passes. Distance to any other metropolitan center from 
Spokane, over 300 miles. 


The district hemmed in by the “Chinese Wall” of these tremen- 
dous mountain barriers includes: 


$63,000,000 Grand Coulee dam now building. 


Nation’s greatest lead-silver mine, and one of its 
leading silver, lead, and gold producing districts. 


Nation’s most productive wheat country and 
50,000 of its high income farms. 


200 sawmills feeding on largest stand of white 
pine in the world. 


It is an outstanding market, making great forward strides in in- 
come from products, payrolls, bank deposits, car loadings, retail 
sales. It is being won for scores of manufacturers with Spokane 
as center of operations, The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle as advertising mediums. 


Reflecting favorable conditions in the Inland Empire they serve, 
these old established dailies have more than 95,000 combined cir- 
culation (85% UNduplicated, Polk) for 101,247 

urban families in their field. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW - Spokane Daily Chronicle 


SUNDAY MORNING EVE 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
' ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR. INC. 
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COMPLETE change in pack- 
age design—and the addition 
of units in the less-than-50- 
cents bracket—is reported to 
have stimulated sales of cosmetics this 
year for Armand Company of Des 
Moines. Also, for the first time in 
its history, Armand is selling creams 
and powders specially created for 
limited price variety chain stores. 

This expansion of the Armand line 
and change of merchandising plan de- 
veloped out of the company’s study of 
repackaging with its designer, Martin 
Ullman, A considerable rise in vol- 
ume is expected not only for the new 
Armand Blenade cream and Wind. 
blown Roses powder already stocked 
in 715 chain stores after a 60-store 
try-out, but also for the established 
Armand lines—including a few 20- 
cent sizes—in drug and department 
stores. 

The company is entering new mar- 
ket areas with concentrated promotion. 
It hopes the new small sizes will do 
part of the work usually performed by 
sampling. 

A number of major changes in de- 
sign have been made in Armand jars 
and boxes. As a result they are 
cleaner and whiter, units look larger 
without increase of content, clerks 
and customers can more readily dis- 
tinguish between Armand family 
groupings and between various prod- 
ucts in each group. 

The oversize effect in cream jars 
was achieved by flutings up the sides, 
closures of white instead of dark col- 
ors, smaller labels with white back- 
grounds instead of the older and more 
colorful kind that formed part of a 
checkerboard strip running around the 
bottom of each jar. 

The powder boxes are larger, too, 
and with none of the all-over paisley 
checkerboard patterns used for years 
by Armand. They are covered with 
white glazed paper bearing a graceful 
printed design and the product name 
on the lid top. The sides shows a 
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Armand Company's 
“Before and = After 
Taking”: Most of its 


products are made to 
look cleaner, brighter, 
larger by new design 
which ends the old- 
time use of checker- 


board patterns and 
short lids for powder 
boxes, and _ makes 
cream jars appear 
larger with side flut- 
ings and white 
closures. 


few small replicas of the Armand girl 
head, each connected with the top 
by a single perpendicular hairline. 
Slide-over, full telescope tops replace 
the short ones previously used, thus 
enlarging the box and giving it 
greater strength and neatness of ap- 
pearance. 

Even the classic silhouetted wom- 
an’s head that has appeared in deep 
black for years on Armand products 
was transformed by the delicate touch 
of the designer. This character is now 
a more modern girl, years younger. 
She is shown in tones of grey some- 
times further relieved by light model- 
ing of face and hair. This escape 
from solid black is expected to win 
new popularity for Armand beauty 
products among the white women of 
the South. 

The general change from heavy 
colors to white in jars and boxes, and 
to crystal bottles lightly fluted, all 
bearing smaller, more revealing labels, 
give the Armand line a new brilliance 
and individuality for store shelves and 
dressing tables. Packaging cost was 
reduced on some products and slightly 
increased on others. 


McGinley D.M. of Goodrich 

L. C. McGinley steps into the Cleveland 
district managership of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
a post vacated by Roy J. Devereaux. The 
latter goes north as tire s.m. of Canadian 


Goodrich. Mr. Devereaux has been with 
the firm since 1914. Mr. McGinley since 
1919. 


Armand Redesigns Packages, 
Creates Chain Store Line 


and Expands Its Field 


San Diego Survey Shows 
Income Affects Family’s Size 

Information just released by the 
Commerce Department gives the re- 
sults of a survey among consumers in 
San Diego which indicate that in that 
city the average number of persons 
per family rises in more or less direct 
proportion to the size of income. It 
is generally supposed that poor people 
have more children than rich families, 
but in San Diego the average number 
of persons per family among those 
with no income is 2.7 and the number 
rises gradually until a high of 4.1 is 
reached with families with income of 
$7,000 and over. 

The survey has to do with incomes 
for 1933 and shows that almost 40% 
of the families received less than 
$1,000 and more than 80% had less 
than $2,000. Only 16% of the fam- 
ilies had mechanical refrigeration, 
while 68.7% had one or more automo- 
biles. All families with incomes of 
$3,000 or better have homes equipped 
with heatirfg apparatus of some kind; 
less than .5% fail to use gas for cook- 
ing; all light with electricity; almost 
one-fourth have more than one in- 
stalled bathtub or shower. 

The San Diego report is the scv- 
enth in a series of consumer market 
studies made by Ada Lillian Bush, 
Chief, Consumer Market Section, Mar- 
keting Research and Service Division, 
Department of Commerce. 
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8 ge that crowd 
families. 


the larders of 675,000 


You may reach some few of them some of the 
time, but there’s only one way to reach them 
ALL at the same time, assured of their greatest 
interest. 


For there is only one thing that ALL have in 
common: year after year, they prefer the New 
York Evening Journal ... the newspaper with 
the nation’s largest loyal evening readership. 


TO FILL 675,000 COFFEE POTS 


the Journal Fart of, New York 


ONLY one way to sell ALL of the food and 


Housewives of the Journal Part of New York do 
their daily shopping for more than 675,000 fami- 
lies; they serve ten million meals each day of the 
week! Their patronage can assure success. 


And, because they are readers of the Journal, 
you know that they are different from others, 
for no other newspaper is like the Journal.’ Prefer- 
ence for its pages is the sign manual of a group 
apart. 


A throng of fine, substantial families to whose 
pantries there is Only One Way of assured 
entry . the Journal. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, RODNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Designing 
to Sell 


Co., Chicago. 


+ 


Blue Streak: 


on the skill of the operator. 


Compact: Taking the place of a cumbersome time clock, 
the recorder shown above may be operated with one hand 
and is thus more convenient for package-laden employes. 
Wilbur Henry Adams designed it for the Stromberg Electric 
On the market only a month, orders have 


swamped the firm. 


Todd Co.'s protectograph works like one, turn- 
ing out from 1.500 to 3,800 bank checks an hour—depending 
In tandem with a Todd signer 
it electrically writes complete checks of varying or identical 


amounts. 


Still lighter: “Magnalite” kitchen utensils were introduced at 

the household utilities show in Chicago. The new alloy is 

10% lighter than aluminum, and is said to have 20% greater 

heat conductivity. Hence, kitchenware of Magnalite heats 

faster, stays hot longer, cuts fuel costs. Durability and easy 

cleansing are other talking points of the ware. Designed by 
Van Doren & Rideout for Wagner Mfg. Co. 


Jubilee Heater: Re- 
member the old round, 
sheet-iron water heater 
that stood in the kitch- 
en beside the stove? 
This is its grandson. 
Westinghouse calls it 
the Golden Jubilee in 
honor of the firm’s 50th 
anniversary. So efficient- 
ly insulated that it loses 
less than one degree F. 
when the current is 
turned off, the hand- 
some newcomer has a 
40-gallon capacity. White 
Dulux finish makes it 
easy to clean and equal- 
ly easy on the eye. 
Westinghouse officials 
say, “Harmonizes so 
perfectly with other 
modern appliances that 
it logically takes its 
place in the all-electric 
kitchen.” 


Lucky: (Left) Last year Prince 
Matchabelli Products Corp. offered 
three of its choicest perfumes in a 
heart-shaped red box for $3. Sales 
were highly gratifying. So now the 
shape is changed to a crimson and 
gold horseshoe, but the price remains 
the same. It is especially recom- 
mended for a Valentine gift, though 
sales are expected throughout the year. 
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Hi, Old Timer! % 


, 1936 


. 


We with all the drinking that goes on 


around New York during the holidays, it 


sounds very fishy. But our junior researcher, 
Horace, says it really happened. Toots, the 
female receptionist, backs him up. And Toots is 
a YWCA girl, addicted to nothing stronger than 
three hours of basketball practice of an evening 

The time was noon hour, Friday, January 3rd 
Most of the help were out getting nourishment 
Toots fluttered up to Horace and reported 
There’s a funny looking old bozo outside 


Shall | throw him out or are you in? 


On this newspaper we try to see everybody 


who calls,” said Horace. “Besides, the last time 
you had a throwout, he was a big advertiser, 
and not a college fund collector, as you guessed 


; 7 : 
What’s this one look like? 


Backward turn backward O Time in thy 


He says it’s Father Time, not Mister 

Anyway, she showed him in. He was wearing 
2 long white beard and a long white bedsheet. 
Gents wearing bedsheets are no novelty around 
this office; they usually turn out to be the New 
Moses or some minor prophet, and want to let 
the editorial department in on some revelation 
But this old boy seemed to be the Father Time 
of the cartoonists, except for the scythe 


The 
Harvard Graduate School had never prepared 


Good afternoon,” said Horace dizzily 
him for anything like this 


A Happy New Year to you,” said Fr. Time 


gravely. ‘Il am calling on a few old customers 
Are you in the right office, sir?” asked 
Horace. “The News is not very old. Maybe you 


want The Times— 

Huh,” snorted Fr. Time, “The News may be 
young, but it has been the largest paper in New 
York for twelve consecutive years, and likewise 
the largest paper in America 

You don't tell me,” said Horace. “! wonder 
how many advertisers know that? 

Plenty,” said Fr. Time glancing at his records 

The News has been first in jewelry linage for 
thirteen consecutive years 

Golly, that’s a gem,” said Horace. 

And first in drug product advertising for 
eleven consecutive years 

There’s a sweet pill to take,” said Horace. 
And first in furniture advertising for nine 
consecutive years 

It wears well 

First in 
years 


We should retell 


retail advertising for five 
retailers, said 
Horace 
First in radio linage for five years 
Something to tune in on— 


First in refrigerator linage for two 


- years. 
Hottest prospect for the coldest 
products,” agreed Horace earnestly 


First in display linage for three years.” 

Gee, we ought to display that line! 

And first in department store linage for the 
first time last year 

Media Records says so,” Horace assented 
The News is young, but old in success, 
said the old boy, waxing wise and his beard 
said Horace, looking around for the 
christmas cigar that a printing salesman gave 
k. “The News can do a swell job 
in 36 for advertisers who are on their toes.” 

Time and Tide wait for no man,” announced 
the ancient eccentric. He grabbed up Horace’s 
calendar pad and scrammed 

Just then Toots came in eating birdseed 


Forheaven'ssake why?” exclaimed Horace 


t 


he early bird catches the worm,” replied 


Toots, who is full of classical quotations 


aw vroexs wCTyas wEwwset. 
220 East Forty-SECOND STREET, NEW York Cit 


Hotstream: (Below)  De- 
signers for Industry, Inc., 
Cleveland, replaced awkward 
legs with a rubber set base, 
added a new door, a vertical 
fluted molding, and a two- 
toned color scheme in fresh- 
ening up this storage water 
heater for Hotstream Heater 


Co., Cleveland. 


Controls: (Above) Of Bakelite, these new 
x thermostats by Penn Electric Switch Co 
Glasswork: (Above) In harmony with current Des Moines, fit into any decorative scheme. 
styles employing lots of glass for modernistic : _ They prevent over or under-heating. (Below) 
furniture, Joseph Aronson, Inc., New York, : Six women’s hands are molded into the 
creates a thoroughly up-to-the-minute radio sides of the Thor household washer mechan. 
cabinet for General Electric. It blends glass ‘ ism to emphasize radical changes. The 
panels with fine-grained wood. Fa Ey) mechanism moves up and down as in hand 
washing, smoothly and without undue wear 
on the clothes. Electric Household Utilities 

Corp., Chicago, is Thor’s parent. 


Gay Tumblers: (Above) A new decalcomania 
process, developed by the Meyercord Co., Chi- 
cago, for decorating drinking glasses goes on 
the market for the first time this month. A 
wide variety of colors and designs is available 
and it is a simple matter for housewives to 
enliven their “company” or everyday glassware. 


Licker: (Below) Ever Ready Label Corp., 
New York, had Clarence Hornung design 
this comely moistener for stamps, envelopes 
and labels. The engraved aluminum cap 
prevents evaporation and keeps out dust. 
Water supply is carefully regulated. 


Little Mack: (Above) For the first time in its history, Mack Trucks Inc., maker 

of big bulldozers, hops into the light-truck, low-price field with a streamlined 

half-ton and 2/3 ton type on a short wheel-base. It will be sold and serviced 
through the 76 widely-spread Mack factory branches. 
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4 MANY MANUFACTURERS have dis- 
i covered the use of Bakelite Mate- 
; rials gives their products an extra 
news value — that it helps to get 
them featured in the news columns 
of magazines and newspapers. This 
type of publicity is a decided sales 
help whether the product is a high 
| price projector such as the one shown 
me here, or a lower price article for the 
8 mass consumer market. 
4 There is a wide public acceptance 


of the worth of Bakelite Materials 
which in itself has been found a 
real sales asset. The public recog- 
nizes the trade-name Bakelite as a 
synonym for quality and is inclined 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 
CORPORATION OF 


BAKELITE 


The registered wade merks shows obove distinguish materiots 
@orctoctured by Bakelite Corporunon. Undw the capital “8 ls the 


MATERIAL 


THE 
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“In the News means In Demand” 


The News value of ‘BAKELITE’ is a Sales Builder 


to favor products which are made 
of, or with these materials. 

The use of Bakelite Materials pro- 
vides many additional advantages, 
including improved appearance, 
quality and performance. In many 
instances they also assure produc- 
tion and assembly economies that 
lead to increased profits. 

Bakelite Materials are of many 
types, including molded, laminated, 
cement, varnish, lacquers, and others. 
To learn more about them, and how 
they may benefit your own pro- 
ducts, write for illustrated booklets 
26M, “Bakelite Molded”, and 26L, 
“Bakelite Laminated”. 
PARK 


CANADA, 


oO F 


AVENUE, 
ELEXMRITED. 163 Dufferin 


| 
j 


The Leica“ Umino” Projector with Bakelite 
Molded base, film housing and lamp hous- 
ing. Distributed by E. Leitz, Inc., New York 
NEW YORK, NY. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


member of preemet ond tetere wees of Bobeline Covporonon s product” 


A THOUSAND USES 


Shine “Em Up 

If every shoe in these United States 
is not soon glittering like a mirror it 
won't be the fault of 2-in-1-Shinola- 
Bixby Corp., nor of its agents BBDO. 
By magazines, car cards, spot radio 
and billboards the corporation is going 
to admonish the nation to get a shine 
on with Shinola. 

At present in Florida Shinola’s 
white cleaner is rubbing away on a 
newspaper campaign that will last 
through the Winter season. ‘‘Double- 
money-back guarantee: New Shinola 
white won't rub off” is the theme. 
Airplanes are also trailing the message 
over Miami and other beaches. 

By Spring, pages in the S.E.P., Lib- 
erty and The American Weekly will 
tell of Shinola’s complete line of pol- 
ishes for every type of shoe. Some 
15 trade journals, reaching grocers, 
shoe repairers, shoe retailers and every 
other polish outlet are to be used in 
this biggest ad clean-up in polishing 
history. 


Earl Carroll’s girls in Miami learn that 
white Shinola won’t rub off 


Old and New Plymouths 


So-o-o Ed Wynn returns to the air, 
but not as the Fire Chief. This time 
his insanities are for the power, glory 
and sales of Plymouth autos, division 
of Chrysler Motors. The Perfect Fool 
appears as ‘Gulliver the Traveler” on 
a 90-station CBS network. Lennie 
Hayton’s orchestra gives melodious 
support. The time is every Thursday 
evening, 9:30 to 10. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ee 
Magazines, Radio and Window Displays 


Meanwhile 81 NBC stations will 
broadcast, thrice weekly, recordings of 
a used car program, supplementing 
used car promotion of Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers. 
“Truth” Barlow is the central char- 
acter and M. C. who tells nothing but 
verities about performers and cars. 

Between the two air periods Ply- 
mouth, and agents J. Stirling Getchell, 
anticipate brisk demand for spandy- 
new and good-as-new motors. 


Shielding the Gals 


National magazine advertising and 
newspaper space in 20 principal mar- 
kets, starting February 20, will put the 
“largest campaign ever’’ behind dress 
shields for women. Nobody has ever 
got up much of a sweat over this item 
up to now, but A. Stein & Co., Chi- 
cago, report that ‘almost every depart- 
ment store’ in the country is getting 
in stocks for the expected rush. It 
introduces a new type of shield, of 
specially processed latex discs, which is 
very light, and is “guaranteed to with- 
stand endless boiling and ironing.” 
Window displays, says ad manager 
Joseph M. Kraus, are an important 
element in the drive. McJunkin, Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 


Radio Giant 


Most extensive ether program is 
entering its second year: The Chev- 
rolet dealers’ ‘‘Musical Moments.” 
Electrical transcriptions are riding the 
waves from 383 stations, for 15 min- 
utes, three to five times a week. That 
is pretty thorough coverage of the air 
any way you look at it. 

World Broadcasting System, maker 
of the recordings, reports that the deal- 
ers’ agency, Campbell-Ewald, started 
with 247 stations last April. Since 
then, because of the joyous promptings 
of 10,000 Chevvie dealers and their 
20,000 salesmen, the number of sta- 
tions has been progressively increased 
to the present hefty total. Not a 
single listening area is forgotten in 
spotting the spot programs. 


Tin Sculpture 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co., New 
York and Niagara Falls, maker of 
liquid chlorine, has been receiving 
compliments on an unusual series of 
trade journal ads. To illustrate the 


EBG’s tintype pioneer 


copy theme, “Pioneer engineers of 
EBG who produced liquid chlorine in 
America first and first adapted it to 
many new uses,” appear figures of 
past pioneers. 

Captains of clipper ships, °49’ers, 
hunters with long rifles and buckskin 
shirts catch the eyes of chemical, water 
and textile magazine-readers. Look- 
ing closely they discern that the figures 
are of metal. Some may guess that 
they are tin. 

L. L. (Tony) Balcom is the sculptor 
who snips and twists cans and sheets 
into surprisingly life-like and detailed 
men. A few years ago he made a few 
animals out of old coffee cans for an 
artists’ show. To his surprise, they 
were sold for a high price at the show's 
auction, Whereupon, says he, “I con- 
tinued to produce roosters, cowboys, 
knights in armor. Then I illustrated 
stories in tin and did the famous series 
of tin caricatures of notable men for 
Life magazine; also full size figures 
for window displays.” 

Hazard Advertising Corp., Manhat- 
tan agency, thought his tin statues 4 
welcome change from soap, marble, 
clay or wood, and engaged him to do 
the series for its client, EBG. 


Sapolio Comes Back 


Of all the jingles invented by agile 
advertising men none was more fa- 
miliar than those rhyming the efficacy 
of Sapolio. Spotless Town and its 
mayor, cook, maid, etc., were on every 
American tongue when the country 
was entering this century. 

Bret Harte wrote some of the earlier 
verses. Most were dashed off by 
Adman J. K. Frazer. They were printed 
on cheap yellow pong and given away 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Fair to see—yet fairer far as the purchasing agent and managing director 
of the homes of America! In thriving Detroit she offers you the richest 
opportunity for your wares when you come to her introduced by The Detroit 
News. This is her paper, individually and collectively. It is the recognized 
home paper of the fourth greatest market in America. 


Furthermore, 94% of the entire weekday, and 82% of the Sunday circu- 
lation of The News is concentrated in the local trading area. In Detroit it 
is 76% home delivered by exclusive carriers. 


3rd IN U. S. IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 1935 


The Detroit News 


New York: THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 


Windowless or All Window: Take your choice in naming the 
first all-glass building, the packaging research laboratory of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. Translucent but not trans- 
parent, the 80,000 glass blocks in the structure let in 86% of 
exterior light, yet preserve complete privacy. 


 * 
<a 


Herbert A. Barnby, O-I director of packaging research, js 
shown in his office, which is soundproof because the air 
spaces in glass blocks eliminate heat, cold and noises. He 
believes that the new blocks’ many advantages—including 
the fact that they can be laid by ordinary brick masons— 
will revolutionize building. 


O capitalize on the revival of 
public confidence and of both 
consumer and industrial pur- 
chasing power, practically every 
large company engaged in marketing 
is now either refurbishing its old sales 
manual or having a new one prepared. 

In this article we shall not consider 
the sales training problem of the 
smaller companies. That has its own 
peculiarities and deserves separate 
treatment. We are here concerned 
only with the sales training problem 
of the larger companies which operate 
branches. 

Training branch salesmen, whether 
they are old salesmen or new sales- 
men, presents only one really difficult 
problem—the branch manager him- 
self. 

In every large organization I have 
studied—and 1 have worked with a 
good many—the branch managers 
have felt that they knew a whole lot 
more about every aspect of operating 
their branches than the home office. 
And this was not infrequently true. 
But even when it wasn’t true, it was 
only human nature for the branch 
manager to think he knew more than 
his boss. 

But what has this to do with a sales 
manual? It is my suspicion that most 
of the manuals now being revised or 
freshly written are being worked on 
in the home office. My reason for 
thinking that this may be the case 
generally is that I know it to be so 
in half a dozen of the country’s larg- 
est companies. 
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Why Filing Cabinets Are Jammed 


with Unused Sales Manuals 


Every branch manager thinks his territory is “differ- 


ent,” and he is likely to resent even the most capable 


home office efforts at designing a sales manual. The 


best way to get him to use a manual is to give him a 


definite responsibility in the preparation of it. 


BY CORNING WHITE 


Sales Training Consultant 


Further, in these larger companies 
the actual work of preparing sales 
training material is being handled, 
not by the sales manager himself, or 
even by his assistant, but by a spe- 
cialist brought in from the outside for 
this particular task. 

If a branch manager feels that he 
knows at least as much as his gen- 
eral sales manager about selling the 
company’s line, he is dead sure that 
he knows more about it than any 
assistant; and he is even more sure 
(if that’s possible) that he knows 
more about it than anybody brought 
in from outside with little or no ac- 
tual personal experience in the field. 
The fact that this outside man may 
have had years of successful experience 
in preparing training material in a 
great variety of industries carries no 
weight whatever with the man operat- 
ing a branch. 

Nearly every branch manager also 


believes that Ais particular territory 
is very different from any other 
branch manager’s territory. What 
may be good practice in one territory, 
he thinks, may be bad practice in the 
area for which he is responsible. 

Right now I know of one large 
plumbing manufacturer who is spend- 
ing a thousand dollars a month on 
two sales training experts, newly 
added to the home office staff, to pre- 
pare an up-to-date sales manual for 
use in the company’s branches. This 
manual is to be used by salesmen 
who have been with the concern for 
years, but who, the home office man- 
agement rightly believes, have in 
some cases got into a rut and need a 
new slant on presenting the com- 
pany’s products to prospective buy- 
ers. 

A rough draft of the first few chap- 
ters of this manual has been submit- 
ted to me for criticism. I think that 
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a 44 
in FARM PAPERS 


FARMER: 


“Where did you get the smart idea to pick out this 
particular refrigerator, Mary?” 


MRS. FARMER: 


“Oh! I don’t know—I have seen it advertised so 
much in farm papers that I have more confidence 


y?? 


in it for farm use! 
* * 7 


EOPLE not acquainted with the farm market 

P... frequently amazed at the way farm families 

are today rapidly adopting new and better standards 

of living. Farm families have progressed more in this 

respect during the past 12 months than have folks in 
any other gainfully employed class. 


FARM JOURNAL 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
PRAIRIE FARMER 


WALLACES’ FARMER & IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 


THE FARMER (St. Paul) 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
& FARMER 

THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 

FARM AND RANCH 

THE OHIO FARMER 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER’ 
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With farm cash incomes increased 22% above last 
year and over 70% more than 1932, naturally farm 
families are buying products which make their lives 
brighter. 


No wonder manufacturers of refrigerators, ranges, 
house furnishings and hundreds of other products 
are reaping a business harvest by advertising in farm 
papers. 

Thirty million people live on farms, and farm papers 
provide the only economical advertising media reach- 
ing this market. Magazines of general circulation 
reach less than 9% of farm families while farm papers 
are read in eight out of every ten farm homes. 


Yes, farmers are buying, and the way to se// them 
on your product is through advertising in farm papers. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
INDIANA FARMER'S GUIDE 


PACIFIC N. W. FARM TRIO 
(The Washington Farmer, The 
Idaho Farmer, The Oregon 
Farmer) 


YOU CAN’T SELL THE FARM FAMILY WITHOUT Farm P apers 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


KANSAS FARMER (Mail & 
Breeze) 


MISSOURI RURALIST 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
MONTANA FARMER 
UTAH FARMER 
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the material is well chosen and ar- 


ranged. But the angle from which 
the material is presented is wrong. 

The manual tells what to do and 
how best to do it, but it doesn’t 
tell who says so. For all the branch 
manager could see, if the manual 
were to be printed and sent to him as 
it is, the point of view it expresses 
is that of the men who are writing 
it. And for their point of view he 
has no respect whatever. 

A wisely written manual tells what 
the branch manager in Indianapolis 
thinks, and the branch manager in 
Cleveland, and the branch manager 
in Seattle, 

The writers of this particular man- 
ual haven't told that. They don’t 
know. They haven't even asked. 

Not that the managers of the 
branches in Indianapolis, Cleveland 
or Seattle really think differently from 
the two keen men who are writing 
the manual. They don’t. But they 
honestly believe that they do. So in- 
stead of trying to buck that belief, 
the wiser course is to capitalize on it. 
Prepare the manual in such a way 
that the branch managers can see 
that, instead of being a creation of 
the home office it is their own cre- 
ation. 


They’re Gonna Tell Me? 


Just suppose you are the Cleveland 
manager. Copies of a manual in 
which you have had no part come out 
to you from the home office for you 
to distribute to your men. You've 
heard by the grapevine route that the 
company has spent a lot of money 
on a couple of “smart alecks’’ who 
propose to tell you and your organi- 
zation how to sell. 

As if you didn’t know more about 
how your boys should work than any 
other man in the whole organization; 
to say nothing of these pretentious 
outsiders! So what do you do? 

When Joe Saunders (who's been 
selling for you for eight years) comes 
to you with the new manual and asks 
whether you think page 64 is right— 
about the way to answer the contrac- 
tor who complains that your products 
are too high in price—you just wink 
at him and say, “Well, Joe, you know 
how it is. This is just another of 
those things they do in the home of- 
fice. Not that they don’t mean well, 
Joe. And you know I always back 
them up. But these fellows they 
brought in from the outside to do 
this job just don’t know what we're 
up against out here in Cleveland. 
Get what good you can out of the 
book, Joe, but don’t let anything it 
says keep you awake nights.” 

What happens? Joe passes the 
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word along to the other boys that 
you think the new sales manual is 
just so much horsefeathers. 

When we multiply this situation 
in the Cleveland branch by the total 
number of branches, for the psychol- 
ogy of branch managers is pretty 
much alike in their relation to the 
home office, we get a complete pic- 
ture of how good money can be 
wasted. The company’s investment 
of several thousand dollars in what 
is really an excellent sales manual 
has gone into the ash can. 

The adroit sales manager will 
forestall any such reception of a sales 
manual as I have described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, by secing to it 
that his branch managers are in on its 
preparation right from the start. 

He will write all the branch man- 
agers something to this effect: 

“The outlook for business is bet- 
ter. You branch managers are going 
to be just frightfully busy getting 
your operations geared up to meet 
the new conditions. You know that 
your old salesmen need some help 
and that your new men need a great 
deal of help in getting into step with 
the opportunities opening up, especi- 
ally as we are making some changes 
in our line, our sales approach, etc. 

“The ideal of course would be to 
have you branch managers prepare 
a new sales manual for the instruction 
of all of our salesmen, for you know 
more about field conditions than we 
in the home office possibly can. But 
I appreciate that you fellows simply 
haven't the time to do a lot of writ- 
ing. So to get this job done in the 
shortest possible time, I’ve engaged 
a man who has a fine record in pre- 
paring sales manuals in a variety of 
industries from facts and ideas sup- 
plied him by branch managers and 
their best salesmen. 


Soft Pedal the Home Office 


“This man is going to make the 
rounds of as many branches as he can. 
He doesn’t pretend to have any ideas 
of his own. All he is trying to do 
is to collect your ideas and save you 
the trouble of writing them all down 
in finished form. This is to be, nor 
his manual, but your manual. 

“But because time is such an im- 
portant factor right now, the new 
man won't be able to visit a// of our 
branches, desirable as this would be. 
So he is sending a questionnaire to 
those branches he can’t call on per- 
sonally, in the hope that every 
branch manager receiving one will 
fill it out carefully and, where it 
doesn’t cover certain important points, 
will supplement it with a memoran- 
dum of further suggestions when he 


returns it to the home office. For 
this new sales manual is to be made 
up, not of some outsider’s theories, 
but entirely of down-to-earth, practi- 
cal ideas from you men who know 
most about selling our products 

This approach will win the COOp- 
eration of branch managers. I know, 
For I’ve used it successfully time and 
again. 

The man appointed to write the 
manual should then meet as many 
branch managers as possible, always 
emphasizing in these contacts that he 
is not deciding what goes in the man- 
ual, but is merely going to write down 
what the branch managers think ought 
to be in it. It is to be a manual of 
their experience and of the experi- 
ence of any salesmen with whom they 
care to put him in contact. 

Of course, the fact is that building 
a good .sales manual is a highly tech- 
nical, specialized job. Not one 
branch manager—or for that matter 
very few general sales managers— 
that I have ever seen has the tech- 
nical equipment necessary for a really 
effective result. Writing a sales man- 
ual looks easy. After it is written. 
But it isn’t easy. 


Get It Used at Any Price 


Further few branch managers are 
good judges of what should go in a 
manual, or of the order in which ma- 
terial should be arranged. But every 
branch manager I’ve ever met thought 
he was better qualified to get out a 
sales manual than any other man in 
the organization. His only trouble 
was that he didn’t have the time. 

When the first draft of the new 
sales manual is finished it should be 
submitted to all branch managers for 
their criticism. It should be accom- 
panied by a letter from the sales 
manager reminding them that the ma- 
terial in it is theirs, and asking them 
for any further suggestions. 

All suggestions received from them, 
unless so utterly wild as to ruin the 
book, should be included in the final 
version. A letter of thanks, mention- 
ing that his helpful ideas have been 
incorporated in the manual, should 
be written to each branch manager by 
the sales manager. 

The manual often would be a bet- 
ter manual without some of the ma- 
terial submitted by the branch man- 
agers. But the object is not to pfo- 
duce the best manual possible. The 
object is to produce the best manual 
possible that will get used. And 2 
manual produced along the lines | 
have suggested, with the branch man- 
agers in on its progress every step of 
the way, will get used. Their pride 
of authorship will assure that. 
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‘lo the west 


within our walls 


Whether you come from near or far; whether you come for an hour, 
a day, a month or more—we shall strive to make your stay a pleasant 
one...as memorable as a treasured visit in an open-hearted home. We 
want you to feel as we do: That this is your home as long as you care 
to make it...that the old maxim,“A Man’s Home is His Castle” is the 
law of our hotels...that we are anxious to go as far as is humanly pos- 
sible to do everything required to make you happy. Long experience 
has taught us much abouta host’s responsibilities, but should we fail 
at any time to anticipate your needs, please remember: Your wish is 
a command. Nothing is too good for you...no request too great or 
small to merit prompt compliance. And if any of us fails to respond 
cheerfully and graciously to any request you make, we hope you 
will be kind enough to call it to our attention. Hard as we may try, 
it is only with your suggestions —that we can live up to our ideal 
...to make and keep“an Inn where the trav- 
eler may have his ease”...to attain that happy 


WHEAE 70 ~ e ~ ° 
union of new fashioned standards of Service 


STOP 


with old fashioned Charm and Hospitality. 


to NEW YORK fo CINCINNATI 
fo DETROIT to DALLAS fo DAYTON 


WHEN Yee 


In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 
nected by private tunnel with 
ennsylvania Station. 2500 rooms 
with tub and shower bath, radio, 
and running ice:water. Four res- 
taurants. Modern garage facili- 
ties. Rates from $3 a day. 


In New York 
HOTEL LEXINGTON 


...C.E. Rochester, Manager. 801 
cheery rooms, with radio, bath, 
and feather-soft beds. The only 
hote! in New York employing 
women cooks exclusively. Rates 
from $3 a day. Nearby garage. 


Hotels directed by 


In Cincinnati 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 


Seelbach, Manager. Cin- 
tinguished hotel. 800 rooms wit! 
tub and shower bath, radio, and 
running ice water. From $3 a 
day. Automatic parking garage. 


In Detroit 


BOOK-CADILLAC 


...J. E. Frawley, General Man- 
ager. Rendezvous of Detroit's 
social and business leaders. 1200 
quiet, beautifully furnished 
r with bath. Rates from $3 
a y. Four great restaurants. 
Convenient garage facilities. 


In Dallas 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS 


...-Fuller Stevens, Manager. The 
largest hotel in Dallas. 825 rooms 
with bath. Three restaurants. 
Rates from $2 a day. Unexcelled 
convention facilities. C enient 
hotel-door garage service. 


In Dayton 
HOTEL VAN CLEVE 


..-Richard ‘E. Daley, Manager. 
Finest hotel in Dayton, with 300 
modern, homelike rooms, with 
bath. Three attractive restau- 
rants. Modern garage in connec- 
tion. Rooms from $2.50 a day. 


NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


Chicago Office: 111 West Washington 
Street, Phone State 5566 © Washington: 986 National Press Bidg., 
Boston: 7 St. James Avenue, Phone 
Liberty 1213 - Cleveland: 437 Terminal Tower, Phone Cherry 5126 


RALPH HITZ, President 


Phone Metropolitan 3717 
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Patman-Robinson Anti-Chain Store 
Bill Steals the Show in Senate 


Added interest surrounded 
the testimony of Charles F. 
Adams, of First National Stores and 
A. W. Hughes, of J. C. Penney Com- 
pany before the Patman Investigating 
Committee on the House side due to 
the unusual situation which developed 
over the rumored recommitment of 
the Robinson chain store bill on the 
Senate side. 

The story really begins back in the 
early part of January. Soon after the 
opening of the session, Senator Logan 
of Kentucky, chairman of the Judiciary 
subcommittee considering the Robin- 
son chain store bill, asked for a date 
for executive consideration. 

Members of the subcommittee had 
accepted their appointments unenthu- 
siastically. Everyone took it for 
granted that the bill was going to 
collect dust in one of the committee 
pigeonholes. 


HAIN stores stole the show at 
C the Capitol last week. 


Then Robinson Spoke Up 


Senator Ashurst of Arizona, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary full committee 
asked Senator Logan if he wanted 
hearings on the bill. 

Logan seemed to be content with 
the fact that hearings had been fairly 
complete on the House side and stated 
that they would be sufficient without 
further hearings on the Senate side. 

Logan’s subcommittee then pro- 
ceeded in normal course of procedure 
to study, amend and report the bill to 
the full committee in executive session 
(no public hearings were held on the 
Senate side at all). 

Thus far nothing had aroused at- 
tention or interest on the part of the 
writer or other correspondents. 

Then, on Monday, February 3, in 
executive session, Senator Robinson 
spoke for two or three minutes ex- 
plaining the bill and, without further 
ado, the bill was not permitted to idle 
away its legislative career in a 
pigeonhole but was promptly reported 
out to the floor. 

On Tuesday, February 4, the bill 
was reached on the calendar. Senator 
McNary asked that it be passed over 
because of many Senators’ unfamiliarity 
with the measure. Robinson, the au- 
thor, concurred. (There is absolutely 
no truth in the widespread story that 
the Senate debated and almost passed 
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the bill on that day. There was no 
debate and no vote.) 

Everything resumed its normal 
course after that. The bill, as far as 
the Senate was concerned, was sup- 
posed to be as near dead as calendar 
bills can be. 

Suddenly, on Friday afternoon late 


(the 7th), correspondents, chain store - 


representatives and Senators were in 
a genuine uproar about the insistent 
report that the measure had come up 
again and been recommitted to Judi- 
ciary committee. The situation was as 
tense as Wall Street during a rumor 
that France had gone off gold. 

Few of the Senators had realized 
how closely the measure was being 
watched. Those who understood the 
bill knew it had dynamite in it... 
knew that the House (Patman) inves- 
tigation had disclosed general practices 
which were at least open to bitter con- 
troversy. 

Senators Robinson and Ashurst, 
both on the floor of the Senate all 
afternoon Friday, denied the recom- 
mittal rumor. However, the positive 
persistence, evidenced by wires from 
constituents and ‘telephone calls, about 
the recommittal move even bothered 
Senator Ashurst so much that he veri- 
fied his own ears by checking the bill 
clerk. The bill clerk had received no 
record of recommittal. Hence, the ex- 
citement was over, 


Chain Stores Bear Brunt 


However, two things happened of 
importance as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned on chain stores. First: through 
careful inquiry it was disclosed that 
there is no real sentiment toward re- 
committal. So the bill will probably 
stay on the calendar and McNary will 
continue to request that it be passed 
over when they reach it periodically. 
Second: Attention has been focused on 
the measure by the Friday incident. 

The possible favor for the bill in the 
Senate centers around the letters from 
constituents telling of the hardships 
the chains have brought to the inde- 
pendent dealers and merchants. 

Much of the opposition to the meas- 
ure arises over the question of consti- 
tutionality. Many Senators, even some 
favoring the bill, do not deny that the 
bill will be subjected to question as 
to constitutional validity. It is also con- 
ceded that, if passed, it would be 
tested before the Supreme Court. 


Either of these angles is sufficient 
cause for much debate and disagree. 
ment. The Judiciary committee, none 
too homogeneous in concepts of con- 
stitutional questions, must have con. 
cluded that the best solution was to 
get the bill out of committee as quick. 
ly as possible and let the fireworks 
come out in the open. 

In reporting the measure out, the 
committee has discharged its own ob- 
ligation, and at the same time given 
itself and the other members of the 
Senate a breathing spell in which to 
study the question of constitutionality 
and how its doubtful quality can be 
improved or how it can be disapproved 
completely. 

And now to get back to the House 
side, where the real fireworks are going 
on in the Patman committee. 

Charles F. Adams, of the First Na- 
tional Stores of Boston, added to the 
growing discomfiture of many manu- 
facturers of grocery store products by 
turning over to the committee his list 
of advertising allowances and special 
discounts. Similar lists were disclosed 
by Grand Union, Gristede Bros., Red 
& White, and the Walgreen Drug 
Stores. (See complete list, page 224.) 


Echoes of NRA 


The Walsh Government Contracts 
bill, considerably stronger at the last 
session than now, is simply awaiting 
word from “business” before any ac- 
tion is expected. The Berry Council 
group may affect its status by their 
future recommendations. (Note the 
recommendations of Siegfried F. Hart- 
man, counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Tobacco Distributors and Re- 
tail Tobacco Dealers and a member of 
the Berry Council. Hartman recom- 
mends an industrial commission for 
the purpose of restraining “continu- 
ance of all unfair competitive prac- 
tices, including the use of loss leaders, 
sales below cost, and other objection- 
able practices which may not be il- 
legal under the existing law.’) Al- 
though this is not right in line with 
Walsh Government Contracts, which 
would bring all contractors for Gov- 
ernment business under the wage and 
hour provisions promulgated by the 
old NRA, the Walsh bill will sot 
move far forward until Berry Council 
or business in general 
agrees on a formula for Haut 
“tenable restrictions.” 
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NATION - WIDE 


AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 


(AIR AND A/R-RA/L ) 


everywhere in the United States 


ONE SYSTEM ® ONE RESPONSIBILITY © ONE WAYBILL 


Air Express now presents a nation-wide, uni- 
fied system which permits prompt pick-up and 
delivery practically everywhere. It is the fast- 
est medium of commercial transportation in 
the world with these outstanding advantages: 
* Prompt pick-up and special delivery of ship- 

ments at no extra charge door-to-door— between 

215 cities in the U. S. and Canada and to 32 


foreign countries. 


* Fast, co-ordinated service between swift trains 
and planes now extends Air Express speed to 
23,000 Express offices throughout the country. 


DIVISION OF 
RAILWAY 


— 


* 


%* 4% 


$50 free liability for 100 lbs. or less; additional 
liability accepted at 10¢ per $100. For prompt 
service or information call or phone any 


Railway Express Office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


EXPRESS 


Deliveries up to 2,500 miles overnight—coast-to- 
coast—border-to-border. 

Low, economicalrates. * Night and day service. 
Shipments accepted prepaid, collect, or C.O.D. 
Prompt remittances. 

Practically any shipment packed in accordance 
with rail express regulations can be made by 
Air Express. 
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Glass Container Industry Starts 
Counter-Attack on Canned Beer 


YEAR ago last month, in a 
test in Richmond of Krueger 
beer in the new Keglined cans 
of American Can Company, 
the canning industry set out to wrap 
in tin another widely sold product. 
The test was so successful, for Krue- 
ger and for American Can, that Con- 
tinental, National, and Pacific Coast 
Can companies were soon selling cans 
for beer, and Pabst, Schlitz, Blatz, 
Ballantine, Feigenspan, Kings and 
various other brewers were using them. 
These brewers and can makers have 
not been niggardly in advertising and 
merchandising work to persuade their 
part of the trade and the public of the 
desirability of beer in cans. American 
and Continental spent relatively little 


Members of the Glass Container 
Association of America may have been 
quiet promotionally, but, on the other 
hand, it seems that they were by no 
means idle, or asleep. They are seek- 
ing ways to dam—and damn!—the 
can flood. 

Richmond having been the pioneer 
market for canned beer, 
they went down to Rich- 
mond recently and got what 
they claim to be complete 
weekly sales figures for 368 
of the 420 packaged beer 
outlets there. They be- 
lieved also that Richmond 
was a fair market for such 
a study. Of 28 national, 
sectional and local brands in 


615.75 cases, all in standard bottles. 
Of Pabst’s total of 418.50, 284 were 
in standard bottles and 134.50 in cans. 
Pabst was the second brewer to pro- 
mote canned beer. Piel, seventh, sold 
only stubby bottles and had a volume 
of 408.83. Schlitz, eighth, had a total 
sale of 358 cases of beer, of which 


LASS BOTTLES 
@ un. BEST/r BEER 


" CGitevkragatrin Sioa tec sveranss” 
last year in newspapers, magazines and _—_ the _market, Krueger, Pabst e sce eenelanaaemmaanaiiaaembia c 
radio to sell canned beer to the public, and Schlitz were among the pean "Tid tome reo potcny do noon ectns nets : 

‘ i “é ‘ . te chemizaly nective ond canna? impet the fever or vhalnomeren. 

but now—1936—they are spending cans” available, and Piel BEER thet FARE SAA 

real money. American, for example, is and Ruppert among the _ ismedein apetaoes Seren cnmmeer anaes 
launching a drive to sell BEER next “‘stubbies.” One brand— FLORIDA SRS Ne et “a 
month, The big idea is beer—its tonic | Genessee—was in all three seene Voce eet et a 9 
effects, its attributes as a social com- types of containers. ae amocunamme 8 
mon denominator. Keglined beer is Weekly sales of all types se 
not forgotten, but the big idea is to _—of_ packaged beer in the 368 2 
increase beer consumption. Continen- outlets, it was found, were . 
tal this year will — with brew- 10,939.03 cases. Of this . 
ers im newspaper advertising in 194 about 90%—or 9,691.83 . 
cities, cases—was in standard t 
ICM MECeera FLORIDA FEDERATION OF LABOR 

“Stubbies” to the Rescue 772.37—was in cans, and iy Authovityof Jhe Exccuticc Committee 
about 3% — 468.83 — in : 
The glass container people for stubby bottles. About 60% Florida brewers strike back at cans for beer, using I 
months were silent. Then Owens- of the total sales of all - labor ‘groups as a mouth-piece P 
Illinois and others introduced stubby, brands in all types was done t 
throw-away bottles, and began to sell | by Fidelio and Richbrau, selling ex- 262.75 were in standard bottles and 
them. Today, of the 685 brewers inclusively the standard bottles. Fi- 95.25 in the Cap-Sealed cans of Con- 
the country about 50 each have delio alone accounted for 4,120.75. tinental Can Company. Free State was 
adopted either cans or stubbies. Virtu- There is a reason. Fidelio, fighting ninth, with 146.50, and Budweiser ( 
ally all of those using either type of to gain distribution and public favor, tenth, with 123.75, both entirely in ( 
new container, however, also continue sold at 86 cents a case. National standard bottles. | 
to use “‘standard”’ bottles. 


The promotion of “stubbies” has 
not been proportionate to that of cans. 
And in the face of the large amounts 
being spent to advertise beer in cans, 
and the millions in publicity gained 
for it, the glass container people have 
seemed unable both to support their 
new little bottles and to defend their 
old standard ones. 

With chain stores establishing 
“canned beer departments,” and one 
large brewer telling his trade, confi- 
dentially, that in one month last Fall 
he had sold, with the help of cans, 
‘more beer than any American brewer 
had ever sold in a single month be- 
fore,” it began to look as though 
canned beer would flood the country. 
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ranked third, with a total of 876.75 
cases, of which 859 were in stand- 
ard bottles and the rest in cans. 


Cans Bring Krueger Gains 


Krueger, fourth on the list in total 
volume, was the only brewer selling 
two types, the volume of whose beer 
in the new container was larger than 
that in the old. Of Krueger's weekly 
volume of 809.92 cases, 500.50 were 
in cans and 309.42 in standard bottles. 
Since Krueger's total sales in Rich- 
mond have shown a material increase, 
the can plan must be credited with a 
good share of the victory. Krueger 
maintained a price of $1.75 a case. 

Gunther was fifth with a volume of 


Ruppert’s business is concentrated in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 
This brand stood 18th on the Rich- 
mond list. Its volume of 34.25 was 
wholly in stubby bottles. Ruppert was 
then testing this container there. (Its 
stubby volume in Richmond is now 
about 250 cases weekly.) In New 
York Ruppert emphasizes the standard 
bottle, although the stubby is now also 
being shown. 

Similarly surveys have since been 
completed by the Glass Container As- 
sociation in Jacksonville, Miami, At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Cedar Rapids and 
Akron. They showed, it was said, 
that the Richmond standings for stand- 
ard bottles, cans and stubbies obtain 
nationally. 
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Of course, an important factor in 
this is that, although certain large 
brewers have adopted cans, the trend 
is sti!l new and naturally most of their 
customers still prefer the time-honored 
bottle. Even more important is the 
fact that about seven-eighths of all 
brewers still use the standard bottle 
entirely. 

Also, the price of canned beer is 
usually higher. In a study among 
seven grocery chains in New York 
City, made for the Glass Container 
Association, the bottle price range was 
from three for 25 cents plus deposit, 
to two for 25, while the can range 
was from 10 cents straight to two 
for 29. 

Ratio of standard bottle brands to 
canned brands in these chains was 
generally about two to one. One 
chain carried 25 standard bottle brands, 
eight canned and two stubbies. In 
another the ratio was eight standard 
to one can; while in a third it was 
four to four. 


Cans Change Distribution Set-up 


The Glass Container Association is 
not content to let the present favorable 
ratio do their work for them. The 
glass people have lost business to cans 
in this first year—enough business to 
cause them not merely to ponder but 
to act. As this is written they are dis- 
cussing a cooperative consumer adver- 
tising campaign. By the time this 
appears they may have acted on it. 
Union labor groups have been “‘in- 
spired” to sign newspaper ads boosting 
glass bottles, as evidenced by the Janu- 
aty 29 issue of the Florida Times- 
Union. The Florida brewers are obvi- 
ously fearful of possible inroads on 
their business from large brewers who 
find that canned beer reduces shipping 
problems and completely eliminates 
the bothersome return of bottles. 
Canned beer has already made signifi- 
cant changes in beer distribution. 
Macy's, in New York, for example, 
never sold bottled beer because they 
didn’t want to bother with returned 


bottles, but today they have become — 


an important distributor of canned 
beer, 

Although the glass people see an 
attack by the can companies the latter 
seem to believe that they will increase 
total consumption to such an extent 
that the bottle business need not show 
a decrease. As a matter of fact the 
can companies are really aiming at 
carving out a slice for themselves of 
the juicy 75% of the market which is 
draught beer. 

The Can vs. Bottle battle for beer 
has just begun—but even more signif- 
icant is the less well-known battle of 
Cans vs. Barrels. 
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Business is GOOD in 


MOUNT 


JEWETT, PA. 


—typical of the 16,000 small towns where 
500,000 families read GRIT every week 


: aoe 
GLASS WORKS EMPLOYS 125 


HE tannery is going full 
blast and so is the glass 
works. In a population of 
1,379 there are only 290 
families to provide workers 
for two large industries, so 
it is necessary to draw help 
from nearby towns. 


Wages are good, living 
standards high. The local 
banker says business is better 
than it was in 1929. 


Every week GRIT sells 155 
copies in Mount Jewett—the 
broadest coverage in this 
town provided by any na- 
tional publication. 


Mount Jewett is just an- 
other of the 16,000 thriving, 
able-to-buy small towns where 
your business will be better 
when you put GRIT on your 
advertising schedules. 


* 
Tx? x" 


eekly Newspaper(> ~~ 


for the Restaurant that has 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 


Carrier Engineering @rperation 


Typical of Carrier’s “rifle-shot” advertis- 
ing in business papers is this page out of 
the restaurant campaign. Carrier uses no 
generalities this year. It talks to each 
market in its own language. 


O shotgun methods for Car- 

rier Engineering Corporation 

this year. Its 1936 marketing 

theme is selective selling—it 
will be done with the rifle. 

This organization pioneered air- 
conditioning 25 years ago when Wil- 
lis Carrier disclosed for the first time 
his psychometric chart, on which sub- 
sequent air-conditioning has been 
based. These 25 years of engineering 
and selling experience have taught 
that the best way to put “Weather by 
Carrier” into any kind of place—in- 
dustrial, commercial, residential—is to 
pick logical prospects carefully, talk 
directly and competently to each one 
in his own language, forget gencrali- 
ties, wastes no motions, and seek only 
bull’s-eyes every time. 


Carrier’s Unique Problem 


Carrier has a unique selling prob- 
lem, in that the size of a sale may 
tun from a $500 installation clear up 
to $1,000,000. In spite of the great 
growth by other elements in the in- 
dustry in the smaller field, over half 
of Carrier's volume still comes from 
the extremely large installations like 
the Capitol buildings in Washington, 
deep gold mines in South Africa, the 
million-dollar job at Radio City and 
department store installations like 
Macy’s, Gimbel’s and the May Stores. 
Slightly less volume—but an infinitely 
greater number of _ installations— 
comes from the smaller business house, 
industrial establishment and home. 

Carrier adopted its present policy 
of reaching this infinitely varied mar- 
ket after an exhaustive survey of 18 
big and little cities from Boston to 
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Business Paper Space 


Supports Carrier’s 


Rifle-Shot Selling 


New Orleans last Fall. Researchers 
dug into every kind of air-conditioning 
market. They combed every com- 
munity, beginning with the large 
monumental installations, the public 
utilities and department stores, and 
the existing air-conditioning dealers 
who knew all about the installations 
of every make so far produced. 

They went through every kind of in- 
dustrial plant; they talked with ar- 
chitects, engineers, building contrac- 
tors, real-estate developers and man- 
agers who buy air-conditioning; they 
consulted bankers and insurance com- 
panies who know what air condition- 
ing does to property values; they went 
down Main Street through stores, 
offices, hotels; they talked with home 
owners aplenty. 


What the Surveys Revealed 


The detailed results of all this study 
and quizzing filled big books. In 
those books was new guidance for 
Carrier’s manufacturing department 
and for its management executives; 
big news for its advertising and sell- 
ing men. 

It turned up an amazing public 
ignorance about air-conditioning. It 
gave Carrier a better knowledge of 
just what people will buy and what 
they will pay . . . after they are taught 
what the right kind of installation 
will do for them. It convinced Car- 
rier that it must not only continue to 
put good engineering into every job, 
but that more smart selling is essen- 
tial, 

Smart selling this year, Carrier be- 
lieves, is selective selling. 

Just concluded is Carrier's two 
weeks’ sales and engineering training 
course at the factory for Carrier’s own 
organization and Carrier's dealer or- 
ganization. Selective engineering and 
selective selling had the most promi- 
nent place in the plans, the training 
material and the discussions. The 
Organization has gone back to the 
field armed with specific information 
about each separate type of establish- 
ment, indicated in the survey as being 
a ready prospect for the right kind of 
air-conditioning this year. This in- 


formation, in sales portfolio form, 
ties up with the pattern of the indi. 
vidual presentations being made in the 
trade papers to the particular types of 
establishments. 

To do this rifle job of advertising, 
the entire appropriation for the time 
being has been allotted to business 
papers. A series of two-page color 
inserts is being separately prepared by 
Charles Dallas Reach, Carrier's agency, 
for the publications of each industrial 
and commercial field. Each _ insert 
talks about the one market at which it 
shoots, and will continue to do so 
every month. 


Copy That Hits the Bullseye 


Copy slants for this rifle-shot busi- 
ness paper advertising come out of the 
exact detail collected in their broad 
survey by the researchers last Fall. 
Since they learned that “bigger meal 
checks” is the one important thing a 
restaurant wants from aif-condition- 
ing—"bigger checks” is the copy 
theme of the first restaurant ad. Car- 
rier knows in advance that ‘more 
Summer waves” will sell air-condi- 
tioning to beauty parlors, and “Out 
with costly cooling coils” will hook 
the interest of any dairyman. These 
are examples of copy themes in res- 
taurant, beauty parlor and dairy maga- 
zines—and so on down the list of 
nearly 30 business papers that will run 
the two-page color insert, full pages, 
and fractional pages. 

This type of advertising is expected 
to cover the market intensively for 
Carrier and give its direct salesmen, 
and the salesmen of its dealers, spe- 
cific support—field by field—from the 
largest to the smallest applications. 


D. H. Glass, Jr., Establishes 
New Business 


The firm of Burr, Patterson & Auld, 
makers of fraternity jewelry, has retired 
from the sales promotion service and sales 
contest field. That end of their business 
has been taken over by D. H. Glass, Jr., 
formerly secretary-treasurer and director of 
the company. Mr. Glass has established 
offices in the Stormfeltz-Lovely Building, 
Detroit, where he offers a complete service 
on sales promotion and sales contests. 
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Walgreen and First National 
Discounts Feature Patman Hearing | 


(Continued from page 224) 


hand, gave each chain store group 
$1,000 per month divided $600 on 
Kotex and $400 on Kleenex. Follow- 
ing the list of makers of drugs, toilet 
oods, tobacco, etc., on the Walgreen 
schedule, is a group of distillers who 
have made special advertising con- 
tracts with the chain. 

The Red and White Corporation, a 
voluntary chain, does not buy or sell 
for its own account and did not re- 
ceive any quantity discounts; but in 
1934 did have brokerage contracts and 
advertising allowances with 62 com- 
panies and collected $273,337.31, with 
the following companies contributing 
the largest items: Diamond Match 
Company $19,144.38; Frank Tea and 
Spice Company $12,273.43; Procter 
and Gamble $10,117.35; Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese $9,712.57; Rosenburg Broth- 
ers and Company $8,720.32; Cupples 
Company $7,646.71; National Biscuit 
Company $6,701.41; Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company $6,483.97. 

The Grand Union Company had 
contracts covering advertising allow- 
ances and quantity discounts with 85 
companies and Gristede Brothers, Inc., 
a chain operating in the metropolitan 
New York area, had contracts with 
108 companies. 


Swift Allowances Varied 


Swift & Company reported giving 
quantity discounts and advertising al- 
lowances on such items as Sunbrite 
cleanser, package cheese, Brookfield 
butter and Formay, to a number of 
chain stores, wholesale grocers and to 
the Independent Grocers Alliance. 
None of these organizations received 
special allowances on all of the items 
and the company further stated that it 
has not been their practice to grant 
discounts or advertising allowances on 
fresh, cured or smoked meats, lard or 
sausage. The following is a list of 
sales by cases and advertising allow- 
ances given in 1934 to seven organi- 
zations on Sunbrite cleanser: H. G. 
Hill Company, Nashville, 900 cases—- 
$307.24;*Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, 56,291 cases—$9,044.29; 
National Tea Company, 19,472 cases 
—$4,989.15; First National Stores, 
7,783 cases—$361.44; Safeway Stores, 
39,330 cases—$5,738.07; Southern 
Grocery Stores, Inc., 597 cases—$24; 
Independent Grocers Alliance, Chi- 


cago headquarters only, 113 cases— 
$75. 
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First National Stores total purchases 
annually are about $80,000,000. The 
volume of business is a little over 
$100,000,000. 

Their total advertising expenditures 
for 1934 were $797,683. Of this 
total $555,902 went into newspaper 
advertising. The remainder of $241,781 
went into store promotion and other 
advertising. 

First National received a total of 
$342,121 in advertising allowances 
during 1934, $170,244 in quantity 
discounts during the same period. 
They have 2,600 retail units or out- 
lets. 

The real and only highspot in the 
testimony of Charles Francis Adams, 
First National’s president, came toward 
the end. Adams stated that the trend 
behind legislation of this type was 
basically wrong because it simply 
wouldn’t work. He continued to 
state that the proposed chain store 
legislation would make bootleggers 
and cheaters out of business men just 
as Prohibition had done to the coun- 
try. 


Patman: 
law?” 

Adams: “I did during Prohibition.” 

Patman: “If this law were enacted 
would you cheat it?” 

Adams: “I think I would. We'd 
find a way to beat the devil around 
the stump.” 

Patman: “Then your philosophy is 
that we shouldn’t enact this law be- 
cause you will find a way of getting 
around it anyway.” 

During this interlude the general 
point made by Adams was that bar- 
gaining and good trading were an es- 
sential part of any business. Adams 
pointed out that salesmen and buyers 
would be nothing but “‘stuffed shirts” 
and selling and trading would become 
a monotonous presentation along the 
general line “here’s what we've got 
and here’s what the law says we 
charge for it.” 

After the schedule of advertising al- 
lowances had been made a part of the 
record, Patman asked whether or not 
the 1935 schedule (submitted) was 
different from 1934. The Commit- 
tee had requested 1934 for comparison 
purposes with other schedules such as 
A&P and Kroger, but First National 
Stores did not have 1934 to submit 
to the Committee. Adams replied 


that 1934 and 1935 were largely the 
same. 


“Would you cheat the 


First National’s 1935 Discounts 
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R. B. DAVIS COMPANY: 3% quantity dis- 
count on_ purchases of Cut-Rite wax paper, 
Davis baking powder, and Cocomalt. 

DIPLOMAT PRODUCTS COMPANY—Diplomat 
chicken products: 5% for sales promotion and 
advertising services. 

DOGGIE DINNER, INC.: $300 per month for 
sales promotion and advertising services from 
March 1, 1935. 

DURKEE MOWER INC.—Marshmallow Fluff: 
5% tor sales promotion and advertising serv- 


ices. 

P. DUFF & SON: 70¢ per store introductory dis- 
tribution discount on Ginger Bread and Devils 
Food Mix, and $1,400 for sales promotion and 
advertising services. : 

DUFFY MOTT. INC.—Sunsweet prune juice: 
5% for sales promotion and advertising services. 

ELMWOOD FARM COMPANY—chicken: $50 
per month and 2 special features at $350 each 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 

FLAKO PRODUCTS COMPANY—Pie Crust: 
5% for sales promotion and _ advertising 
services. 

FRIEND BROTHERS—-beans and other prod- 
ucts: 5% for sales promotion and advertising 


services. 

FUJI TRADING COMPANY—Chinese foods: 
50¢ per store for one week during 1935 for 
sales promotion and advertising services. : 

GENERAL FOODS SALES COMPANY: (special 
advertising and sales promotion service con- 


tract). 

GOLD DUST CORPORATION: 3 advertising 
and sales promotion features of one week's 
duration each on Gold Dust and Fairy soap 
—total $2,000. 

GORTON-PEW FISHERIES: 10¢ dozen for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion services on Gor- 
ton Pew canned fish products; 5% for adver- 
tising and sales promotion services on package 
codfish. 

GOOD LUCK FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY: 
5% for advertising and sales promotion services. 

CHR. HANSEN LABORATORY INC.—Junket: 
2 special advertising features........ $200 each 
3 special advertising features........ $100 each 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY: 5% for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 

HECKER H.O. COMPANY: 3% annually for 
sales promotion and advertising services and 
occasionally an additional 3% for special or 
extraordinary services. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY: 2% for sales promo- 
tion and advertising services. 

HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY: 5% on Drome- 
dary dates and peel for sales promotion and 
advertising services. 

GEO. A. HORMEL COMPANY: 5% for sales 
promotion and advertising services. 

ILLINOIS MEAT COMPANY—corned beef hash: 
415 cases introductory distribution discount. 
M. A. KING COMPANY—Saratler toilet tissue: 
5% and 5% for sales promotion and adver- 

tising services. 

JERGENS WOODBURY SALES CORPORATION 
—Woodbury’s facial soap: 50¢ per store for 
advertising and sales promotion services, June 
24 to 29, 1935. 

KIRKMAN & SON—soap products: 10¢ per case 
sales promotion and advertising services, 

KRAFT PHENIX CHEESE COMPANY: 214% 
quantity discount on cheese speciaites. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY—Listerine 
products: 9% for sales promotion and advertis- 
ing services. 

LAMONT CORLISS COMPANY: $4,550 for 
sales promotion and advertising services on 
Nestles bar goods. 

LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY: $7,875 each 
quarter covering 4 advertising and sales promo- 
tion features on Rinso and Lux during each 
quarter period. 

LIFE SAVERS, INC.: January 1 to July 31, 1935 
—$1,182 for sales promotion and advertising 
services. 

LIGGETT & MYERS—Chesterfield cigarettes: 50¢ 
per store monthly for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising services. 

THOMAS J. LIPTON COMPANY: $100 for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 

JOSEPH MIDDLEBY, JR.—Midco: 2%2% for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 
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JOHN MORRELL & .COMPANY—Red Heart 
dog food: Introductory distribution discount 
ind sales promotion services, $5,000. 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY: 414% quan- 
tity discount—as per published schedule. 

NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY: 
10¢ cwt. for sales promotion and advertising 
services on ‘Jack Frost’’ brand of sugar. 

J. A. NEWMAN COMPANY—Chanticleer may- 
onnaise spread: Introductory distribution dis- 
count and sales promotion and advertising 
services, $600. 

NOXON CHEMICAL COMPANY — cleaner 
polish: Introductory distribution discount of 
$262.50 for sales promotion and advertising 
services. 

OHIO MATCH SALES COMPANY: Quantity 
discount—5 %. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS COMPANY: $2.800 cov- 
ering 2 advertising and sales promotion fea- 
tures of one week's duration each. 

OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY: $700 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 
OXO, LTD.—Oxo Cubes: 5% for sales promo- 

tion and advertising services. 

P. PASTONE COMPANY—olive oil: $250 for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 

PENICK & FORD—Brer Rabbit molasses: 3 fea- 
tures at $700 each for sales promotion and 
advertising services; Vermont Maid svrup—4 
features at $1,000 each for sales promotion and 
advertising services. 

PERKINS PRODUCTS COMPANY—Kool-Ade: 
Quantity discount, 5%. 

PETER PAUL CANDY COMPANY: $75 month- 
ly for sales promotion and advertising services. 

PHILLIP MORRIS & COMPANY, LTD.: 3% 
for sales promotion and advertising services on 
Phillip Morris and Marlboro cigarettes. 

PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY—soups: 5% 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY: $4,750 
on Pillsbury specialty products received from 
January 1, 1935 to October 1, 1935—in con- 
sideration of 11 weekly advertising and sales 
promotion features on their products. From 
October 1 to December 431, 1935—$1,546 in 
consideration of 5 advertising and sales promo- 
tion features on all Pillsbury products. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE COMPANY: 
5% for sales promotion and advertising serv- 
ices. 

POMONA PRODUCTS COMPANY: 4% for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 

PREMIER PABST SALES COMPANY: 5 adver- 

tising and sales promotion features on Blue 

Ribbon malt, of one week's duration each, 

$1,353.50 each. 

L. PRESCOTT COMPANY: $2.100 total on 

Oxol for 2 advertising and sales promotion 

features of one week's duration each. Oxol, 

quarts $2,803.12 in free goods for introductory 
distribution and sales promotion services and 
advertising services. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE—soap products: 10¢ box 
on soap products and Crisco to July 1. After 
July 1—12%2¢ box for sales promotion and 
advertising services. 

PURE FOOD FACTORY—Westchester products: 
Quantity discount, 5%. 

RADBILL OIL COMPANY: On June 1935, pur- 
chases only $1,380 for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising services. 

RICHARDSON & ROBBINS—R & R _ chicken: 
$1,225 for sales promotion and advertising 
services. 

ROCKWOOD & COMPANY—cocoa & chocolate: 
10¢ carton on cocoa, %4¢ lb. on chocolate, 
for sales promotion and advertising services. 

RUMFORD COMPANY: 6% for year 1935 for 
sales promotion and advertising services and 
2% additional provided such advertising re- 
sults in a 10% increase over 1934 purchases. 

SANTA CRUZ FRUIT PACKING COMPANY: 
2%,% for sales promotion and advertising 
services. 


Laneg 


Standard Brands Generous 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY: 8 features, totaling 
$5,000 for 1935 for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising services. 

WM. SCULL COMPANY—Bosco syrup: 4% for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 

SCHLOTTERBECK & FOSS—extracts: 10% for 
sales promotion and advertising services—Feb- 

mer and March, 1935. 

SCHLOSSER BROTHERS—dog food: $2,900 for 
sales promotion and advertising services. 
$.0.S. COMPANY: $1,500 for sales promotion 

and advertising services. 

WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COM- 
PANY: 3 advertising and sales promotion fea- 
tures at $1,000 each. 

STANDARD BRANDS, INC.—Royal Desserts: 
$6,000 covering 10 weekly advertising and sales 
promotion features of one week's duration each 
on Royal. baking powder, Royal desserts and 
Chase & Sanborn’s coffee, Foil yeast—10% 
quantity discount. 

SWIFT & COMPANY—Sunbrite cleanser: $500 
for advertising and sales promotion services. 
TASTYEAST, INC.: 5% for sales promotion 

and advertising services. 
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WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY—Frankfurts: 


Introductory distribution discount and advertis- RSWEPaRSES New England, the Striby. DI 
ing services—$525. Black Bean soup—Intro- tion of approximately 500,000 irCulars | 
per ee — * ne (~y weekly, window displays, counte: iSplays 
vertising and sales goemetion sasvien. = window posters and also the Special sales 
WANDER COMPANY—Ovaltine: 1 dozen free efforts of our entire sales force in ove 
wan och gross purchased for sales promotion 2,600 stores located throughout the New 
and advertising services. i j nt 
WARD BAKING COMPANY—Brownie Mix: rn ger gt eae So > hig Aa Mie —— 
Introductory distribution discount and adver- # . 1S¢c1Dution 
tising services—$600. covers practically every important <ity and 
WASHBURN, CROSBY COMPANY: 5 edvertis- = in this territory. This advertising anj 
ing and sales promotion features on eaties sales promotional service which we perfo 
ee 8 $700 each—each sale for one at the point of sale effectively els 
WM. WRIGLEY COMPANY: $5,000 for one ments the national advertising by manufa. 
year from March 1, 1935, in consideration of turers whether through periodicals, news. A 
displaying Wrigley poster in all stores. papers or radio and ties that advertising to 
: P 3 the consumer at the point of purchase. D 
With the above list President Adams such sales valde and AB ener pes 
submitted the special contract with the ices are undertaken by us as we can satis. ' 
General Foods Sales Company and speci- factorily perform, with the result that from 
mens of newspaper advertising, circulars, time to time we reject proposals which dp 
window displays, posters and store letters, not seem to us of mutual advantage. 
and the following explanatory statement: “We believe that we give full value tp E 
“Sales promotion and advertising serv- the manufacturer for every dollar he pay 
ices which we perform and referred to us for our sales promotion and advertising . 


above cover the use of approximately 138 services.” 


Walgreen’s 265 Special Discounts 
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ART METAL WORKS—-Wicks and Flints—Regu- HENRY BURKHARDT, INC.—Regular, Net— 
lar, 50%o—Cash, 2%-—Additional, 10% —Other Cash, 2%—Additional, $2 per month per store, 
items—Regular, Net—Cash, 2% 


i lo. Chicago district stores (208 approximately) 
AUTOGRAF TOOTH BRUSH CO.—Regular, only. 

Net—Cash, 1%—Additional, $30 weekly. CAL ASPIRIN CO.—Regular, Retail list les 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER—Reguwlar, Retail list 334%4% and 15%—Cash, 2%—Additional 


less 33%4%, 15%—Cash, 1%—Additional, 10%. 
7¥%2% of net purchases if quota of $50,000 CAMPANA CORP.—Regular, 16% %—Cash 
annually is reached. 2%—Additional, Italian Balm, $500 per month 


BALANCED PET FOOD CO.—Regular, Net— Dreskin, $50 per week. 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 36¢ per case advertis- CARDINAL LABORATORIES—Regular, Net— 
ing allowance. Cash, 2%—Additional, One bottle free with 
BARBASOL CO.—Regular, 10%, %5%—Cash, eleven Rite-Way shoe cleaner. 
2%—Additional, $416.66 per month. CENTRAL ENVELOPE CO.—Regualar, Ne-— 
F. E. BARR & CO.—Regular, 16%4%—Cash, Cash, 2%—Additional, 5%. 
2% —Additional, 10% advertising allowance. CHOCOLATE BAGATELLE—FRANCES SINAH- 
BATTLE CREEK FOODS CO.—Regular, Net— NAN ET CIE. INC.—Regalar, Net—Cash, 2° 
Cash, 2%—Additional, Co-operative ad paid —Additional, 10%. 
by manufacturer. CHOCOLATE SALES CORP.—Regular, Net— 
BATTLE CREEK DRUGS iNC.—Regular, Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on half pound 
163%4%—Cash, 2%—Additional, Two dozen bars; 5%—All 5¢ bars and of pecker goods 
Bon Kora free with a gross. and one pound Cellophane bag Hershey Kisses 
BAUER & BLACK CO.— CLARK BROS. CHEWING GUM CO.—Regular, 
Thermat Heat Pads, $1 size—Regular, Net— Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 11¢ per box. 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 90¢ per dozen. D. L. CLARK CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%-— 
Blue Jay Products—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%— Additional, 10%. 
Additional, 5Y2% and $1 per gross. CLEAN HOME PRODUCTS, INC.—Regular 
Cotton Picker—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Ad- 162%4%; one free with dozen—Cash, 3%— 
ditional, 10%. Additional, Extra 10%. : 
General line—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Addi- CLEAN-BE-TWEEN TOOTH BRUSH CO., INC. 
tional, 7%. —Regular, Retail list less 40% on_ tooth 
(Exception: Blue Jay products, Cotton brushes; 15%, 5% on tooth brush refills— 
Picker, Thermat pads, elastic stocking, Per- Cash, 1%—Additional, Extra 10% brushes 


fection hospital cotton and gauze and ad- only. 
hesive plaster, Star products and items COCKTAIL HOUR CIGARETTES, INC.—Regw- 
supplied at special prices and other private lar, 10%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 50¢ pe 
label items.) thousand. 

Surgical stockings—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%— J. N. COLLINS CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2° 


Additional, 35¢ to 40¢ each. —Additional, 3¢ per box. 
BAYUK CIGARS, INC.—Regular, 10%—Cash, CONGRESS CIGAR CO.—Regalar, 10% on some 
2%—Additional 5%. items; 12% on other items—Cash, 2%—Adii- 
BEECHNUT PACKING CO.—Regular, Net— tional, 5% on Class *‘C’’ cigar purchases ; 5% 
Cash 2%—Additional, $1,250 per month. on_ ‘‘Recollection’’ cigar purchases; 3% 0 
PAUL F. BEICH CANDY CO—Regular, Net— LaPalina Class ‘‘B.”’ 


Cash, 2%—Additional, 6¢ per box on Chicago CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORP.—Regular, 12° 
purchases and 4¢ per box on branch purchases. —Cash, 2%—Additional, 5%. : 
BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO.—Regular, CONSOLIDATED DOUGHERTY CARD CO— 


Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, $2.09 per hun- Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 50¢ pe 

dred on Q712 extension cord; $1.76 per hun- gross, 100 gross or more annually; $1 per gross 

dred on Q706 extension cord. 200 gross or more annually. ey. 
BELOIT DAIRY CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1% L. L. COOK & CO.—Regular Retail list les 

—Additional, 10%. oo, 2%—Additional, 10% on wet 
BISODOL CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%—Ad- purchases. 

ditional, 10%. eit ® % CORRAL, WADISHA & CO.—Regular, 12%— 
BLACK FLAG PRODUCTS CO.—Regular, 15% Cash, 2%—Additional, 2% on net purchasts. 


—Cash, 2%—Additional, Co-operative ad paid COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. — Regular 
for by manufaccurer—not to oneal $525; May Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, $3,888.28 July | 


1, 1935, to September 30, 1935, 81 extra. to December 31, 1935. pened a 
BOST, pic_—~daeie, 15 %—Cash, p> Me 9 COTY, INC.—Regular, Retail list less 334% 
tional, $13.64 per gross; $135.00 per week, and 5%—Cash, 1%—Additional, TYs‘%o ot nt 
April 16 to September 29, 1935. purchases; P.M. allowance; advertising a0¢ 
oo — geht oy Borel list —. co-operation not to exceed 10% of at 
ess 334%4% and 10%; extra 10% on bu - urchases, 
mes 1K 1%—Additional, 7Y%2% on “a ulk Perfume, Regular, 3344%, 10% and 5%. 
purchases; not to exceed 214% of purchases for CUBAN CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12%—Cash, 2% 
advertising. —Additional,. 5% on net purchases. - 
A. S. BOYLE CO.—Regular, Retail list less 50% CUBAN CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12%—Cash, 2% 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10%. —Additional, 5% and 2%% on net purchases. 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON—Regalar, 10%— DEISEL-WEMMER-GILBERT CORP. — Regular 
Cash, 2%—<Additional, 5% on net purchases 12% on some items; 10% on other items— 
(exception of ‘“Wings’’). Cash, 2% and net—Additional, 7% on nf 
BUNTE BROS.—Regular, 20%—Cash, 2%—Ad- purchases of San Felice, El Verso, Odin; ‘50 


ditional, $65 per month. per thousand Nargate Perfectos. 
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SS CO.—Regular, 20% on some items, 


net on other items—Cash, 2% Additional, 
Total volume of purchases: $10,000 to $15,000, 
extra 2% on fancy goods only; $15,000 to 


$20,000, extra 4% on fancy goods only: $20,- 
000 to $25,000 extra 5% on fancy goods only; 


$25,000 to $50,000, extra 5% on fancy goods 
and extra 2% on all purchases; $50,000 to 
$100,000, extra 5% on fancy goods and extra 
3% on all purchases; $100,000 to $200,000 


extra 5% on fancy goods and extra 4% on all 
purchases ; $200,000 and over, 5% on fancy 
goods and 5% on all purchases. 

DIAM’ NT CO., INC.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2% 

tional, 3¢ per box. 

DIAMOND MATCH CO—Regular, Net—Cash, 

—Additional, 5% on Perfection toothpicks. 

AUCUST E. DRUCKER—Regular, 163%4% and 
5%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% on net pur- 
chases. 

DRUG TRADE PRODUCTS—Regular, From net 
to 1624%. with regular trade free goods deal— 
Additio snal, $200 per month. 

DU PONT CELL OPHANE CO., INC.—Reeular, 


Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, Toral purchases: 
$10,000 to ‘$50, 000, extra 2%; $50,000 to 
wene.000. extra 2Y%% ; $100, 000’ to $175,000, 


EASTMAN “KODAK CO.—Regular, Films, 15%, 
5% - Cameras—Net—Cash, 2%. 

WEBSTER EISENLOHR = gg co.— 

Tom Moore cigars—Regular, 12%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, 10% free pos Pg 

Girard Bankers and i Bony 12%— 
Cash, ig ga 5% on net purchases. 

Henriettas—Regular, 2%—Cash, 2 %—Addi- 
tional. 3% on net je cy 

ELMO SALES CORP.—Regualar, Up to $250, re- 
tail list less 3314% : $250 to $15,000, retail list 
less 33%4% and 10%; $15,000 to $60,000, 
retail list less 33349. 10% and 5%: $60,000 
to $120,000, retail list less 3314%, 10% and 
10% : $120, 000 and over, retail list less 33%4%, 
10%, 10% and 5S%—Cash, 2 %—Additional. 
Extra 10% on net purchases. 

As soon as higher bracket is reached. in 
voiced at larger discounts and rebated on 
all previous purchases. 

(Note: 1935 purchases in all probability 
will not exceed $60,000.) 

EMERSON DRUG CO.—Regular, 10%. 5%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 6% on all orders $50 
or over if quota of $40,000 annually is reached. 

EVERDRY SALES CO. —Regular, Retail list less 
40%—Cash, 2%—Additicnal, $250 Summer 


season. 

FAIRYFOOT CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%— 
— al, Co-operative ad paid for by manu- 
actu 

FASTEETH CO.—Regular, 1624%—Cash. 2%— 
Additional, 84% on net purchases. 

FEMININE PRODUCTS CO.—Regular, 15%, 
5%; four free with doz.—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 10% on net purchases. 

H. _FENDRICH, INC.—Regular, 12%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 5% on net purchases of 
Denby cigars; 7% on net purchases in- central 
and southern Indiana only. 

FENN BROTHERS—Regualar, 20%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, 5% on net purchases. 

FINK CIGAR CO.—Regular, 10%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, $5 per thousand, Lambs Club cigars. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO.—Co-opera- 
tive ad paid for by manufacturer. 

F. W. FITCH CO.—Regualar, 15%—Cash, 2%— 
Addit ional, 10% on net purchases; $90 per 


ek. 
FOLEY & COMPANY—Regular, 15%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Co-operative ad paid for by 
manufacturer. 
E. FOUGERA & CO—Regular, 15%—Cash, 1% 
—Additional, 10% on net purchases of Vapex. 
PETER FOX BREWING CO.—Reguzlar, Net— 
Cash, Net—Additional, $1,000 per month. 
FREEMAN PAPER CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 7Y%>¢ per thousand napkins. 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO.—Regular, 
1624%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% of net 
purchases, 


GE Gives 42-48% Cut 


FROSTILLA CO.—Regular, 1624 %—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, Two free with each dozen pur- 
chased, 

G. H. P. CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 5% on net purchases of El 
Producto. 

GARCIA GRANDE—Regular, 12%—Cash, 2% 

idditional, Extra 7.16% on net purchases of 
Garcia Grande Cigars, 5¢, 10¢ and 2/25¢ sizes; 
2% on net purchases of Gilt Edge cigars. 

GARVEY FOUNTAIN BRUSH & INK CO.— 
Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% on 
net purchases. 

GENERAL CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12% on some 
items; 10% on other items—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
ti nal, $750 per month. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORP.—Regular, 
5 to $2,500, retail list less 42%; $2,500 to 
$5,000, retail list less 45% ; $5,000 to $10,000. 

erail list less 46% ; $10,000 to $25.000, retail 
st less 47%; : $25. 000 and over, retail list less 
%. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1936 


(When purchases reach higher quota, they 
are invoiced on that basis and we are re- 
bated difference between the higher and 
lower discounts. These quotas are on a 
yearly basis. G. E. Photoflood & Photo- 
flash Lamps 

GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., INC.—Regular, 
58Yo¢ per carton net—Cash, 2%—Additional. 
2,000 to 3,999, 1¢ per carton; 4,000 to 5,999 
2¢ per carton; 6,000 to 9,999, 3¢ per carton ; 
10,000 to 13,999, 4¢ per carton; 14,000 to 
17,999, 5¢ per carton; 18,000 to 23,999, 6¢ per 
carton; 24,000 and over, 7¢ per carton; 5¢ 
Caracus, Almond and Milk Chocolate bars. 

JOHN O. GILBERT CHOCOLATE CO.—Regular, 
Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, Extra 10%. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO.—Regular, Pro- 
bak Jr. Blades, 4s and 10s, net; Probak Jr. 
Blades, 25s, net; Other Blades, net—Cash. 2% 
—Additional, 5% extra free goods on Probak 
4s and 10s; 10% extra free goods on all other 
blades except Probak Jr. 25s; 16% on all net 
purchases. 

Funds to provide for prize money and other 

concentration sales expenses not to exceed 5% 

of last year’s purchases. This amount is to be 

expanded when concentration sales are run. 
Note: Permanent free goods deal with in- 
voice. 4s and 10s, 20% free goods and 
25s, 25% free goods. All other blades, 
10% free goods. 

GLESSNER CO.—Regular, 15%; 2 dozen free 
with eme—Caee, 2%—Additional, 10% net 
purchase 

GLOBE ENG RAVING CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
Net—Additional, Extra 10%. 

GLO-CO COMPANY—Reguiar, 17%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, Co-operative ad paid for by 
manufacturer. 

GODSCHAUX SUGAR REFINING CO.—Regz- 
lar, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 8¢ per bag 
on purchases at Chicago, Milwaukee and Shel- 
byville. 


$5,000 a Year from Hawaiian 


GOLDEN PEACOCK CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Extra 10% 

— T. GOL DMAN—Regular, Net—Cash, 

%—Additional, Extra 5%. 

BARBAKA GOULD, INC.—Regular, Retail list 
less 331%4%, 10%—Cash, 1%—Additional, 
7¥%% on net purchases; Advertising not to ex- 
ceed 214% on net purchases. 

DOROTHY GRAY— Regular. Retail list less 
331%4%, 10%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 7Y%2% on 
met purchases. 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO—Regular, Mazda 
Lamps, retail list less 35%; if net purchases 
reach 50,000, retail list less 36%; 100,000, 
retail list less 362%; 150,000, retail list less 
3744%—Cash, 5%. 

(Note: In the event we reach the larger 
bracket, we are rebated for the difference 
between the smaller and larger discounts 
on all purchases for the period.) 

GROVE LABORATORIES, INC.—Reealar, 15% 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% net purchases. 
GUERLAIN, ‘INC. —Regular, Retail list less 40% 
—Cash, 1%—Additional, On purchases ot 7,500 
to 25,000, 2% net purchases; over 25,000, 5% 

on net purchases. 

GY PSY DYES, INC. —Regular, 15%, 5%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Extra 5% on net _ se 

HAMLINS WIZARD OIL CO—Regular, 15% 

Cash, 2% —Additional, $1,000 per annum. 

HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE CO—Regular, Net 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 75¢ per C on H-100 
and H-101 Cord Sets; $3.00 per C on H-112 
Extension Cord; $2.00 per C on H-106 Exten- 


sion Cord; 25¢ per C on 5-ft Cord Sets. 
HAW AIAN PINEAPPLE CO.—Regular, Net— 
Cash, 1145%—Additional, $5 000 per annum. 


HEALTH oO Me = Reeular, 1624%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 1624% free goods. 

HEXIN, INC.—Regular, 1624 %—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, Extra 10% 

H. J. HEINZ — —iiepaien, Net—Cash, Net 
—Additional, 5% on net purchases if quota of 
$6,000 per annum is reached. 

Note: Have not reached this quota for 
several years.) 

HOLLYWOOD CANDY CO.—Regular, Net— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, Extra 5%. 

M. J. HOLLOWAY & CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
—2%—Additional, 7¢ per box on Milk Buds 
and Toffee. 

HOLLYWOOD MASK, INC.—Regular, 1624%: 
2 dozen free with gross; Cash, 2%—Additional, 
$15 per gross. 

HOUBIGANT SALES CORP.—Regular 714%— 
Cash, 1%—Additional, 10% on net purchases; 
advertising allowance at least 5% of net pur- 
chases. 

HUDNUT SALES CO.—Regular, Retail list less 
331%44%, S%—Cash, 1%-—Additional, 7Y%2% on 
net purchases ; 214% on net purchases advertis- 
ing allowance; 5% on net purchases. 

E. GRIFFITH HUGHES, INC.—Regular, 1624% ; 
Extra 712%—Cash, 3%. 

INDO-VIN, INC.—Regualar, 1624%—Cash, 2% 
-—Additional, 25% on demonstration; Co-oper- 
ative advertising paid for by manufacturer. 


WHAT 


ppetites / 


Things that want to grow 
need food. Evidently, that 
is why Newark’s per capita 
food sales figure is $115.06 
as compared with $55.30 the 
U.S. average. Newark just 
out-eats cities like Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Denver, Omaha, 
Seattle, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. Nice 
places, all of them. But 
they don’t eat enough. Food 
linage in the Newark Eve- 
ninc News last year totaled 
691,227 lines—over 48% of 
all the food linage placed in 
all Newark papers—indi- 
cating that if you want your 
product to reach the stom- 
achs of the families that 
make up the Newark-North 
Jersey market, the easiest, 
quickest, most economical 
approach is through the 
newspaper that is in their 
hearts. The Newark Eve- 
wine News gets into homes 
where hungry mouths are 


fed—regularly and well. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O’Mara & Ormssez, Inc., Gen- 
eral Advertising Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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INDEPENDENT MILWAUKEE BREWERY— 
Regular, Net—Additional, $500 per annum. 
INNERCLEAN MANUFACTURING CO.—Regz- 
lar, 16%4%, 4%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 2 

dozen free with gross. 

IODENT CO.—Regular, 20%—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 10% on net pesceem. 

WALTER JANVIER, INC.—Regular, Net; Cur- 
rent free goods— Cash, 2% —Additional 27 wo 
50 gross, 3% of net purchases of Shumilk: 51 
to 75 gross, 4% of net purchases of Shumilk: 
76 to 100 gross, 5% of net purchases of Shu- 
milk; 101 to 150 gross, 6% of net rurchases 
of Shumilk; 151 and over gross, 7” of net 
purchases of Shumilk. 

JERGENS WOODBURY SALES CORP.—Regular, 
Net; Various free goods—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 5% on excess over $33,000 on purchases 
of Woodbury preparations (excluding Jergens 
Lotion) ; 5% on excess over $110,000 on pur- 
chases of Woodbury’s facial soap; $10.00 per 
gross on Jergens Lotion, 50¢ size; $20.00 per 
gross on Jergens Lotion, $1 size. 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON—Regalar, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, $6 per gross, Tek tooth 
brushes; 5%. baby products. 

ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO.—Regualar, Net— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 10%. 

KAEMPFERS, INC.—Regular, 10%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, Co-operative ad paid for by manu- 
facturer, not to exceed 5% of purchases. 

KAUFMAN BROS. & BONDY—Regular, Retail 
list less 55%—Cash, Net—Additional, 5% on 
net purchases (guarantee of $2,500 per annum). 

KEMP & LANE, INC.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 10% of net purchases. 

KEN-RAD CORP.—Regular, Net; 5% replace- 
ment allowance—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% 
on net purchases. 

KERR'S BUTTERSCOTCH, INC.—Regular, Net 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 4¢ per box on But- 
terscotch and Coffeescotch. 

KLEENEX CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%—Ad- 
ditional, Maximum allowance 10% of net pur- 
chases ; billed at local line rate; $400 per month 
advertising allowance to be supported by tear 
sheets. 

KOLYNOS CO.—Regalar, 15%—Cash. 2%— 
Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

D. EMIL KLEIN CO., INC.—Regualar. 10%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 3% on net purchases 
on Haddon Hall cigars. 

KONJOLA, INC.—Regular, 1624%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, $1.50 per dozen allowance. 

KOTEX CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%—Addi- 
tional, 10% on net purchases on Kotex and 
Quest. 

(Maximum allowance for advertising $600 
ra month, to be supported by tear sheets; 
illed at local line rate.) 

A. J. KRANK, INC.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, 10% of net purchases. 

KREMOLA CO., INC. —Regular, 20%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Co-operative ad paid for by 
manufacturer not to exceed $67.04 per month. 

KURLASH CO.—Regular, Retail list less 3344%. 
20%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on excess 
of purchases of 1945 over those of 1934. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO.—Regular, Net— 
Cash, 1%—Additional, 9% and 3% on all 
Listerine products. 


10-15% Plus, from Lever Bros. 


MARION LAMBERT, INC.—Regualar, 15%, 

10%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 163%4% in free 
oods and 10% net on all purchases of Dew 
eodorant. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.—Regular, Bar Goods 
Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 72% of net pur- 
chases on 5¢ candy bars. 

Ponds Creams—Regular, 15%, 10%—Cash, 
1%—Additional, 5% om net purchases of 
Ponds items. 

LANZIT CORRUGATED BOX CO.—Regular, 
Net—Cash, 1%—Additional, 5% net on all 
purchases. 

LARNED CO.—Regular, 15%; 3 dozen, free 
with gross—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on 
all net purchases of Hills Cascara Quinine. 

LUCIEN LELONG, INC.—Regzlar, Retail list 
less 334% and 10%—Cash, 1%—Additional, 
10% on total net purchases. 

LENTHERIC, INC.—Regular, Retail list less 
40%—Cash, 1%—Additional, 144%2% of net 
purchases. 

DR. LEONHARDT CO.—Regular, 16%4%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 1 dozen tree with a gross of 
*“Hemroids.”’ 

LEVER BROS.—Regular, 10% on some items, 
free goods; 15% on other items—Cash, 2%— 

Additional, 50¢ per store per month: 1 case 
Lifebuoy soap 100s free with each 10 dozen 

shaving cream purchased. 

. LEWIS CIGAR CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2% 

—Additional, 5% on purchases John Ruskin 

and Flor DeMelba cigars; 10% on Rodena 

cigats; $1.60 per M on Seidenbergs cigars. 

LIBBEY GLASS MFG. CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
1%—Additional, 5% of selling price on all 
glassware manufactured under Walgreen Co. 
patent (this does not include glasses sold di- 
rectly to Walgreen Co.). 
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LIBERTY PHOTO ENGRAVING CO.—Regular, 
Net on photostats; 25% on zincs and halftones 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 25% on zincs: 20% 
on halftones, zinc and copper; 10% on time 


charges. 

LIFE SAVERS, INC.—Regular, 20%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, 10¢ per carton on Life Savers. 
a 8 TIT & MYERS TOBACCO CO.—Regular, 

Yo—Cash, 2%—Additional, $6 per store per 
aes $600 per month. 

LILIENFIELD & BROS.—Regular. 12% on some 
items; 8% on other items; Net on others— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% on net purchases 
of Corina cigars; $1.94 per thousand on pur- 
chases of Idolita cigars. 

LOOSE WILES BISCUIT co. —Regular, Net— 
Cash, 1%—Additional, 5% and 1%2% on net 
purchases. 

P. LORILLARD & CO.—Regular, 10% on some 
items; 12% on other items—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 7% on Helmar and Murad cigarettes; 
5% on Old Gold cigarettes; 5% on Polar ciga- 
rettes; 5% on Muriel 5¢ cigars 

LUCKY TIGER MANUFACTURING CO.— 
Regular, 1634%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% 
on net purchases. 

GEO. W. LUFT CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

LUICK DAIRY CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, Net— 
Additional, 5% on net purchases plus $1 per 
store on 20 stores in Milwaukee. é 

LUXOR, LTD.—Regular, 5% ; 2 dozen free with 
gross—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% on net pur- 
chases if quota of $650 per annum is reached. 

MAHDEEN CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash 2%— 
Additional, 2 dozen free with each gross. 

MANHATTAN BREWING CO.—Regualar, Net— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 20¢ per case on ¥% gal. 
bottle beer; 50¢ per case regular bortle beer. 

MARCUS’ LESOINE—Regular, 163%4%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Co-operative ads paid for by 
manufacturer. 

J. W. MARROW MFG. CO.—Regular, 20. free 
goods—Cash, 2%--Additional, 10% on net 
purchases of Mar-O-Oil products from manu- 
facturer’'s Chicago depot only. 

MARYLAND PAPER PRODUCTS CO.—Regzular, 
75¢ per box net—Cash, 5%—Additional, 10% 
on net purchases. 

MASON AU & MAGENHEIMER CONF. CO.— 
Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 4¢ ver 
box allowance on Double Peaks, Penny Peaks, 
Mints and Crows: 6¢ per box on Mason Mints: 
8¢ per box on Black Crow Pks.; 10¢ per box 
on Crystal Peaks. 


Discounts on Cutex Pyramid 


MAYBELLINE CO.—Regular, 1624%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, 15% on net purchases; Co-oper- 
ative ad paid for by manufacturer. 

MENNEN CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%—Ad- 
ditional, 10% on net purchases. 

METROPOLITAN CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12%— 
Cash, 2% —Additional, 5% on net a 
Chicago Motor Club cigars. 

MODESS CORP.—Regular, Net—Cash 2%— 
Additional, 10% on net purchases; $166 per 
month for co-operative advertising. 

PHILLIP MORRIS & CO.—Regular. 10%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 3% on net purchases of Marl- 
boro and Phillip Morris cigarettes: Additional 
23.8¢ per thousand on Phillip Morris cigarettes ; 
54¢ per thousand on Time cigarettes. 

MURINE CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 1%—Addi- 
tional, $985 per month. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS—Regalar, 25% on 

Calox—Cash, 2%. 

NATIONAL LICORICE CO.—Regular, Net— 
Cast, 2%—Additional, 3¢ per box on Oriental 
Nibs. 

NATIONAL TOILET CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, One free with each dozen. 

NESTLE LEMUR CO.—Regular, 25%—Cash, 


NORTHAM WARREN CORP.—Regular, 15% 
on some items; 18% on some items; 25% on 
some items—Cash, 2% —Additional, 10% on 
net purchases of Cutex, Odorono and Elcaya; 
5% on net purchases of Glazo. 

NORTHERN PAPER MILLS—Regular, 5%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, Co-operative ad paid 
for by manufacturer. 

NORWICH PHARMACAL CO.—Regular, Net; 
regular trade free goods deals—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, $2,000 during period June 1 to 
August 31, 1935. 

NORTHWEST CONE CO.—Regalar, 10° on 
some items; Net on other items—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, 45¢ per case on Mabco and Buddy 
Cones; 30¢ per case on Double Header Cones. 

NOXEMA CHEMICAL CO.—Regular, 167%4%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, Extra 10% off each 
invoice and special additional 624% on pur- 
chases during June, July, August. 

NUPOLAR WATER CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—-Additional, 10¢ per dozen distilled water. 

ODOL CO.—Regular, 1634%—Cash, 2&%—Addi- 
tional, 20% of net purchases. 

— LABORATORIES CORP.—Regualar, 

6% %—Cash, 2%—Additional, 2 dozen free 
wick a gross. 


PARFUMS CORDAY—Regslar, Toujours Moj 
less 5%; other items, less 10%—Cash 1% 
Additional, 242% on net purchases jf $2,000 
quota is reached; 5% on net purchases jf 
$5,000 quota is reached. 

PARK & TILFORD—Regular, 15%, 5% —Cash 
2%—Additional, 5% on net purchases of Tin. 
tex; 2 dozen free with a gross. 

PARKE DAVIS & CO.—Regular, 40% 
one items; 15-15-5% on some items; | 
some items; Net on some items—Cas/ 2% 
Additional, 20% on Part one items; *) 
Neko, Medicated Throat Discs, Antacid tablets: 
*10% on Hydrogen Peroxide; *10% Alo- 
phen Pills; *10% on Irradol ‘‘A.’’ 

*These additional discounts are re ved if 
quotas are attained. 

PETER. PAUL, INC., OF DELA.—Regular, Ne 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, $150 per month: 
14%4¢ per box on Mounds and Mints. i 

PENN TOBACCO CO.—Regular, 10%—Cash 
2%—Additional, $100 per week. 

PINAUD, INC.- Regular, Retail list less 3344 
— 74 %—Cash, —Additional 10% and 

% on net mse, ak 

PLANT ERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO.—Reeular 
20%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 5% on total 
purchases. 

E. K. POND CO. (Derby Foods, Inc.)—Reeular, 
Net—Cash, 1%—Additional, 5% _ on total pur- 
chases of cases of six 5-pound tins Peanut 
Butter. 


Rubinstein Gives Extra 13% 


PUERTO RICAN AMERICAN TOBACCO CcO.— 
Regular, 10%—Cash, 2%—Additional 4% on 
net purchases of El Toro and Portina cigars, 

PRIMROSE HOUSE, INC.—Regualar, Retail list 
less 334%4%_ and 10%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 
5% on retail purchase price. 

PRINCESS PAT, LTD.—Regalar, 10%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE DIST. CO.—Regular, 
Net; 2% cid. allowance—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, $50 per month July, August and Sep- 


temper. 

PROPHYLACTIC BRUSH CO.—Regular, 15% 
on tooth brushes; 25% on other brushes—Cash, 
1%—Additional, 10% on net purchases of 
Prophylactic tooth brushes only. 

PYROZIDE CO.—Regular, 20%—Cash. 2%— 
Additional, $10 per gross large size; $6.50 per 
gross standard size. 

QUEEN ANNE CANDY CO.—Regular, 20%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

REED CANDY CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, 10% on net purchases of 5¢ ‘pack- 
age merchandise. 

REX RESEARCH CORP.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases of Fly 


Tox. 
RINEX LABORATORIES CO.—Regalar. 25%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 25% advertising allow- 


ance. 

HELENE RUBINSTEIN CO.—Regular, Retail list 
less 334%4% and 5%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 
13% on net purchases. i 

PEGGY SAGE, INC.—Regular, Maximum retail 
list less 334% and 10%—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 10% on net purchases. 

SALES BUILDERS, INC.—Regualar, Retail list less 
20%, 10% and 10%—Cash, 5%—Additional, 
$400 per month. 

SAMSON UNITED CORP.—Regular, Net: 5% 
allowance on some items—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, $130.42 per month to apply on mer- 

* chandise man’s salary. 

SANITAX BRUSH CO.—Regular, No. 40 Brush 
list less 25%; No. 14 Brush, $9.60 dozen less 
10%; No. 24 Brush $14.00 dozen less 10°%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases 
of No. 14 and No. 24 brushes only. 

JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO.—Regular, Net— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 25¢ per case and $2.65 
per barrel; $5,000 April 16 to September 29, 


1935. 

SCHOLL MFG. CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2% 
—Additional, 15% on net purchases ; also $500 
per month. 

SCHUTTER-JOHNSON CANDY CORP.—Reegs- 
lar, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, wg on net 
purchases, Bit-O-Honey and Old N 

BERNARD SCHWARTZ CIGAR cone. —Regu- 
lar, 12% on some items; 10% on other items— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 7% on net purchases. 

MAX SCHWARZ-—Regular, Net—Cash, 3°— 
Additional, 5% on net purchases La Primadora 
cigars. 

SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 
INC.—Regular, 15% ; 2 dozen free with a er oss 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, 3% of retail P.M. 
allowance. 

SCOTT PAPER CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, _ 
Additional, $50 per month. 

SEMINOLE PAPER CORP.—Regular, Net 1 
case free with 25 cases—Cash, 2%—Additiona, 
75¢ per case Seminole toilet paper. 

SMITH BROS.—Regular, 20% on cough drops; 
15%, 5% on cough syrup—Cash, 2%—Adé!- 
tional, $1 per case Black and Menthol couzh 
drops. 
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SODIPHENE CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%— 
Additional, 10% on net purchases. 
SPIRO POWDER CO.—Regular, 20%—Cash, 
§%—Additional, 2 dozen 50¢ size free with a 
¢ 


gross size. : m ‘ 
f. R. SQUIBB & SONS—Regular, Net—Cash, 


1%—Additional, 5% on met purchases up to 
$75,000—Viosterol and Viosterol products, Bio- 
logi c., excluded; 10% on net purchases 
over $7 742% on net purchases of Cod 


00; 742% 
Liver Oil and Cod Halibut Oil if quota of 50 


gross is reached ; 15% on net purchases of 
Aspirin tablets if quota of $5.000 is reached. 
STERLING PRODUCTS CO.—Regular, Net to 
15%—Cash, 1% on some; 2% on other items 


; itional 10% on net purchases. 
FREDERICK STEARNS & CO.—Regular, 15% 
on Zymole Trokeys 25¢ size and Astringosol ; 


—Ad 


Cash. 2%—Additional, 10% on net purchases 
of Astringosol and Zymol Trokeys, 25¢ size; 
none on 10¢ size. 


§. STERNAU & CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%— 
“Additional, 2 dozen free with each gross heat 
oth sizes. 

ste ASSKA LABORATORIES—Regular, 1624%— 
Cash, 2° Additional, $3 per gross advertising 
allowanc« 

SUNKIST PIE CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, Net— 
Additional, 7Y%2% on net purchases. 

SUNLITE DAIRY COMPANY—Regular, Net— 
Cash, Net—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

SUN RAYED CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%2%— 
Additional, 20¢ per case on purchases of Sun 
Rayed tomato juice. 

SWEETS CO. OF AMERICA—Regular, Net— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 4¢ per box allowance 
Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Six and Tootsie Caramel 
Cluster Pops; also $25 per month. 

TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP.—Regular, Less 
20%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 25% free goods; 
16¢ per carton of 24’s. 

DE WAN LABORATORIES—Regualar, 1627%4% 
and 71.%—Cash, 2%—Additional, 50% of net 
purchases allowed for co-operative advertising. 

U. S. ELECTRIC CORP.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
1%—Additional, 10% on sockets, plugs, caps 
and taps. 

U. S. GLASS CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%— 
Additional, 5% on net purchases of fountain 
glassware. 

U. S. PLAYING CARD CO.—Regular, Ner— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, $1.00 per gross on 100 
gross; $1.50 per gross on 200 gross; $3.00 per 
gross on SOO gross. 

VAL ROMA CIGAR CO.—Regular, 12% on some 
irems; Net on other items—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, 5% on net purchases of San Alto cigars. 


Wrigley’s $1,250 a Month 


VAUGHN NOVELTY CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, $150 May 1 to August 31, 


1935. 

VIMA-CHANY, INC.—Regular, Retail list less 
40% and 5%—Cash, 2%. 

WAHL COMPANY—Regular, Various discounts 
—Cash, 2%—Additional, Extra discounts an- 
nual net purchases of primary line: $125 to 
$249, 5% ; $250 to $349, 712% ; $350 to $499, 
10% ; $500 or over, 15%. 

C. WAKEFIELD & CO—Regular, 15%—Cash, 
2%—Additional, Manufacturer pays for co- 
Operative advertising. 

R. L. WATKINS CO.—Regular, 10%—Cash, 
8%—Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

CLIFF WEIL CIGAR CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, $3.48 per thousand on pur- 
chase of Nurico cigars. 

WECO PRODUCTS CO.—Regular, Retail list 
less 334,%—16%%% tooth brushes—Cash, 1% 
—Additional, 10% on net purchases of Dr. 
West tooth brushes; Extra $3.60 per gross on 
adult bruhes; Extra $2.52 per gross on youth 
prunes Extra $1.80 per gross on child's 
rushes. 

Handkerchiefs—Regular, Net—Cash, 1%—Ad- 
tional, $1,500 at expiration of contract pur- 
chase on Kec handkerchiefs to be paid only 

_when contract purchase is fulfilled. 

WESTERN NEWS CO.—Regular, 25%—Cash, 
Net—Additional, $15 will be allowed as part 
Payment for all built-in type racks installed in 
new stores; 4% on net purchases made from 
We tern News Co. or any of its branches. 

ee UNION TELEGRAPH CO.—$200 
er month, 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SONS—Regular, 
: o—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on net 
surchases,. 

WIDMERS WINE CELLARS, INC.—Regular, 
Net —Cash, 2%—Additional, $50 per month. 

WILBUR SUCHARD CHOCOLATE CO.—Regu- 
tar, Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% on net 
_purchases, 

WILDROOT CO.—Regular, 15%—Cash, 2%— 
aaitional, 19% free goods; 18,000 to 25,000 

ccitional, 24%2%; 25,000 and over, additional 

$150 per month; Additional advertising 
ywance to the amount of 10% of net pur- 
ses Over 18,000 per annum paid by manu- 
turer, 

WILLARD TABLET CO.—Regular, Net; $1.00 

60¢ allowance per dozen—Cash, Net— 
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Additional, 5% P.M. paid direct by manufac- 
turer; $90 per week April 16 to September 29, 
1935; Co-operative newspaper advertising paid 
for by manufacturer. 

J. B. WILLIAMS CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 
2%—Additional, 10% of net purchases. 

WILSON CHEMICAL CO.—Regular, 20%— 
Cash, %%—Additional, One dozen free with 
every four dozen. 

WORCESTER SALT CO.—Regular, 171%4%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional, 10% of net purchases 
to be utilized for advertising. 

WM. WRIGLEY, JR., COMPANY—Regular, 
Net—Cash, 2%—Additional, $1,250 per month. 

WRISLEY CO.—Regular, Net—Cash, 2%—Addi- 
tional, $1 per gross allowance on Olivilo soap. 

WYETH CHEMICAL CO.—Regualar, 15%— 
Cash, 2% —Additional, 10% on net purchases. 

GEO ZIEGLER CO.—Regular, 20%—Cash 
2%—Additional, S% on net purchases of 
Giant Bars. 

GEO. ZIFFERBLATT & CO.—Regular, 12%— 
Cash, 2%—Additional. 7% on net purchases 
of Habanello cigars; 3% on net purchases of 
Spencer Morris. 

ZONITE SALES CO.—Regular, 1624% on some 
items; 10% and 5% on some items—Cash, 
2% and 1%—Additional, $852.50 per month 
to he adjusted on hasis of 10% of net pur- 
chases at end of year. 

DISTILLERS SALES CORP.—Purchased through 
jobber—Additional, $100 per month July 15 to 
October 15, 1935. 

FLEISCHMANN’ DISTILLING CORP.—Pur- 
chased through johber—Additional, $400 per 
month. 

FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES, INC.—Purchased 
through jobber—Additional, $505 per month. 
FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD.—Purchased through 

jobber—Additional, $400 per month. 

MADERA WINERIES & DISTILLERIES—Pur- 
chased through jobber—Additional, $190 per 
month, 

MANY BLANC & CO., INC.—Purchased 
through jobber—Additional, $350 per month. 

MELHADO & CO., INC.—Purchased through 
jobber—Additional, $89.30 per month. 

PARK & TILFORD—Purchased through jobber— 
Additional, $500 per month. 

SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC.—Purchased 
through jobber—Additional, $1,200 per month. 

SPEAS MANUFACTURING CO.—Purchased 
through jobber—Additional, $200 per month. 

W. A. TAYLOR & CO.—Purchased through 
jobber—Additional, $100 per month. 
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American Home through its advertising 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., re- 
cently sent out “The Mailing Piece to 
End All Mailing Pieces.” They say about 
it, “You get the promotion and the waste- 
basket all in one convenient collapsible 
piece.” Then they go on to say that 
they have taken a pledge as follows: 
“From this time henceforth, The Ameri- 
can Home will send out only material 
that is useful, practical, informative and 
above all—filable. Our promotion, 
so help us, is going to be as practical for 
the advertising gentry as our magazine is 
for homebodies.” 
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Fastest and shortest 
from the East to most 
Pacific Coast Cities 


To LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


d daylight service 
cities including 
Wash- 


Overnight an 
from eastern hi 
k, Philadelphia, ; 
— Cleveland, —— 
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Chicago. 3 r* or connect- 
{ New England 
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Visit both Los pe can 


e from Los Angeles, 


Fast servic nd Pacific 


rancisco @ 
ae cities via — — 
City and Chicago- -_ a 
hours from Chicago ° ats 
shortest route—8 plane 


NEW FEATURES of United's service | 
are its 6 Circle Trips to Pacific Coast | 


cities. Business men planning itiner- 
aries to cities on the Coast will find 
these trips time and money savers. 


Ask about Universal Air Scrip—Saves15% 


Inquire at any United Air Lines’ 
Ticket Office or write United Air 
Lines, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


United Air Lines. 


| . For Tickets, Reservations—United Air Lines 
| Ticket Office, Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices 


| 
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595,000 
Hermits e 


No! 
subscribers made by Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, has again proved 
that they are red-blooded Ameri- 
cans with homes, automobiles, kid- 


A national survey of our 


dies, etc. Plus this, they have 
sufficient cash reserve to engage 
actively in a keen hobby interest. 
Successful salesmen find it is 
smart to know a man’s hobby and 
to use it as a powerful selling 
entree. It is equally intelligent to 
apply the same principle to 
printed selling in your advertis- 
ing. 
Sportsmen subscribe to our 
magazines to read . . . more than 
just a short story . . . more than 
just a political development . . . 
more than just an editorial article 
. more than just the next in- 
stallment of a serial story. The 
advertiser's justified demand for 
magazines with intense hobby in- 
terest is satisfied from cover-to- 
cover in National Sportsman and 
Hunting & Fishing. 
Write us for facts disclosed by 
Erwin, Wasey’s 100% independ- 
ent national survey. 
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275 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON 


Branch Offices: New York, CuHicaco 
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| Size in 1,000 of families 
| Number of cities in this class. . 18 
| Median rank of readership..... 44 


Size of City and Median Rank of Magazine Readership | 


Up to 30 30-40 40-60 
15 10 10 10 11 
35 28 28 34 50 


a 
— 


60-80 80-150 More than 159 


How Cities Differ in Reading Habits 


(Continued from page 220) 


Table III: Which Cities Rank 
Highest in Magazine Readers? 


(If a city ranked first for each magazine 
in copies per 1,000 families, it would have 
the theoretically perfect score of 1. The 
sum of rankings divided by 21. No city 
achieved this ranking. Albany, with 13 
shows the highest average; Jersey City, 
with 68, is lowest.) 


Number of 

Average families in 

Rank City thousands 
13 Albany ... i 34.0 
15 Seattle .... 100.9 
16 Hartford ............. 40.6 
18.6 Minneapolis ........... 117.2 


19.3 Portland, Ore. .... 86.8 


19.8 Columbus ............ 75.6 
20 Dayton .............. $2.7 
22 Spokane .............. 31.8 
22.1 San Diego ............ 45.2 
22.1 New Haven ........... 39.5 
ok | rer 36.9 
pi 23.8 
23 NE i 5s when eee we 67.1 
23.4 Omaha wp meters 54.6 
24 Des Moines . woeee 58 
24.5 Denver ..... .. 79.3 
25.7 Atlanta ..... satevns Se 
25.8 Wilmington ........... 25.5 
26.2 Salt Lake City «ss 94h 
26.4 San Francisco 178.6 
27.9 Peoria ...... ... 26.4 
27.9 Syracuse .............. 53.0 
28 Grand Rapids tee. 43. 

28.2 Houston .... ~~ F394 
28.8 Providence . 61.3 
29 Tacoma ...... ..... 354.0 
30.4 Kansas City . 108.6 
30.7 Pittsburgh coos S958 
32.6 Wichita ... ... 299 
32.8 Richmond . ... 44.7 
33.3. Norfolk .............. 31.8 
33.3 Oklahoma City ........ 47.1 
33.7 Cincinnati - 122.5 
34 Oakland ....... 83.0 
34.1 Indianapolis . 98.6 
34.8 South Bend ........... 25.6 
35 Jacksonville ........... 32.3 
ee. . eee 27.1 
57.1 Los Angeles .......... 368.5 
37.4 Cleveland ......... 221.5 
37.6 Nashville ............. 39.4 
37.6 Springfield, Mass. ...... 38.0 
i ee rore 73.9 
38.3 Youngstown .......... 39.0 
39 ee 24.3 
_ 2 eee ere ee 24.8 
41 eae 7.8 
43.0 Milwaukee ............ 143.3 
43.1 Bridgeport ............ 35.8 
GOS BD: ainda oe naive cs 32.9 
N,N gee rea ack es 62.5 
44.9 Worcester ............ 45.8 
45.4 San Antonio .......... 55.7 
ie ee *. ck bak on as oee es 37.6 


47.6 Elizabeth 
47.7 Reading 

48 Louisville 
49.1 Buffalo ......... eee 
49.4 El Paso ...... teracee Se 


50.7 Chattanooga ........ 29.1 
SOB Chlemee ......sss.. 842.5 
52.1 New York ......... 1,722.9 
52.4 Baltimore ............. 193.9 
S29 Bi. tows ........ .... 2148 
53 Detroit ........... oe 3702 
57.9 Newark .......... 105.0 
58 ESP Ceee Le. roe 2a 
59 Philadelphia ...... 458.6 
a 35.5 
60 Memphis ............. 68.2 


61 PE Me vneiewenoheiaen 23.1 
64 New Bedford 


Gwe 27.9 
66.1 New Orleans ..... 111.9 
66.8 Lowell ...... 23.7 
67 Fall River ............ 27.0 
68 Jersey City ............ 76.2 


In the concluding installment of this 
study, March 1, we will show the es- 
sential differences in the trend of 
readership between the various maga- 
zines—how, for example, McCall's, 
Collier's, Good Housekeeping, Ameri- 
can, Redbook and Time are most read 
in cities that follow the general trend, 
whereas magazines appealing to a 
special group such as Popular Me- 
chanics, Esquire, Better Homes and 
Gardens, and the newspaper, Christian 
Science Monitor, have distribution 
quite contrary to the general trend. In 
addition, the “magazine profiles” of 
each of the 76 cities will be clearly 
delineated. 


Hitz Takes Over the Nicollet 


Ralph Hitz, president of the National 
Hotel Management Company, Inc., has just 
assumed operation of the Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, and is launching an exten- 
sive advertising campaign for it. The hotel 
will use newspapers throughout the East 
and Mid-West, billboards and direct mail, 
and will also be represented in such well- 
known national magazines as Fortune, Time, 
Collier's and SALES MANAGEMENT. The 
McCord Company, Minneapolis, handles 
the advertising. 


Heinn Company Expands 


W. T. Wood, president of the Heinn 
Company, Milwaukee—makers of loose- 
leaf binders and sales equipment—an- 
nounces the appointment of A. F, Mein- 
hardt as manager of the Pittsburgh office. 
Mr. Meinhardt was formerly connected with 
Remington Rand in a sales capacity. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Ingo-Bike, Sportdom’s New 
Fad. Sells Like Hotcakes 
(Continued from page 225) 


davs he had the pictures of 42 film 
stars, young and old, lily-like ladies, 
tough guys, character actors and what 
have you, photographed having fun 
with his off-center machine. But what 
pleased his heart was that they also 
gave him “releases,” which means per- 
mission to use—without cost. 

Rushing home he told the factory 
to get busy and opened his books to 
the trade. He got back when 1936 
was very young and since then has 
signed up more than 500 “outlets,” 
mostly dealers in sporting goods and 
department stores. 

Newspapers, coffee houses, food 
manufacturers and a scad of others, 
commercially-minded people, have 
been writing him for quantity prices 
with view to using them as premiums. 
The theory is that as Hollywood plays 
so will Broadway and Goose Prairie 
want to play. 


Lots of Advertising, Too 


Bill Fisher has thought up a line 
for his window displays and counter 


cards and streamers which are being 


artistically done by Rusling-Wood of 
New York, in colorful lithography. 
He has cracked down with page adver- 
tisements in the Fawcett string of 
magazines which includes highly il- 
lustrated movie slicks. 

He has thrown a series of pages 
into trade papers such as the Sporting 
Goods Journal, Sporting Goods Dealer, 
Hardware Age, American Bicyclist, 
Toys & Novelties and so on. News- 
papers in and around Los Angeles have 
already got their cut, since that is con- 
sidered the hot-spot for the campaign’s 
jump-off. 

Newspapers in other centers will be 
spotted into the campaign wherever 
the fever seems to break out and when 
production gets ahead of demand. 
Local motion picture screens will be 
used. Ingo-Biking has been already 
shown in some 40 picture houses in 
and around Los Angeles. 

Oh, yes, the line Bill Fisher has 
thought up. It is: “Hollywood goes 
Ingo-Biking.” 

Bill’s been busy with leaflets and a 
variety of printed matter. It has in it 
the tang of fun, health, gaiety and a 
dash of being in the social whirl on 
an Ingo-Bike. 

When you do, think of Bill Fisher, 
the sales manager who found a pub- 
icity “natural” in his lap. And think 
now you'd like to have a commercial 
article for sale that made the public 
prints with the ease of this one. 
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MORE STURDY GAINS 


For January, 1936, 


The Express and The Evening News 


carried 
971.922 


lines of paid advertising 


186,797 


lines more than in January, 1935 


The leading classifications in which these gains were made are: 


Wen ONIN 5 on nc accuccsecseceasnen 169.7% gain 
ON reer ere 3.2% “* 
IR ork tc waa ccm eid eek ween 156.9% “ 
a ree, 138.8% “ 
ENP Pere e Per ee 22.9% “ 
OS ee er rer rr rt rts 11.8% “ 
DEE Suicicenaehaks sur nia whs monmnmneen 5.4% “ 


In automobiles, the loss was 39.7%. Anto shows were held in the winter of 
1935 instead of the spring of 1936. 


During 1935 The Express and The Evening News carried 11,065,517 lines of 
paid advertising, which was a gain of 1,211,981 lines over 1934. 


As these two newspapers censor all proffered advertising copy which does not 
meet their high standards, they rejected several thousand lines. 


The Express and The Evening News adhere to their rate card. They give no 
free advertising space. They print no free circulars. Their advertising 
lineage is paid for, 


The Express and The Evening News in combination give the advertiser 
complete coverage in San Antonio and South and West Texas 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 


THE AKRON MARKET 
Offers .... 


an opportunity to make more than average increase 


in sales according to Brookmire Economic Survey. 


During January, 1936, the Akron Beacon Journal 
showed gratifying increases in Retail, General, 
Classified, and Total advertising lineage. 


The Akron Beacon Journal is the advertiser's key to 
this compact free-spending market. 


Complete economical coverage at one low cost. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Batten, 


An announcement February 3 said: 


“At the January meeting of 
the Board of Directors of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
following the suggestion of Wil- 
liam H. Johns, Roy S. Durstine 
was elected president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Johns was elected 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All other officers of the 
company were elected for the en- 
suing year.” 

Mr. Johns—now 68—is relinquishing 
much of his share in the active manage- 
ment of this advertising agency. Several 


months ago he announced that he was 
disposing to younger executives much of 
his stock in it. 


When George Batten Company and Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn merged in 1928, 
the former was four times as old as the 
latter. In number of accounts, in billings 
and manpower, however, they were about 
even, and this was reflected in the com- 
bination—which was by no means the “ab- 
sorption” of one by the other. 

First employe of George Batten, Mr. 
Johns was with the Batten agency 26 years 
before he became president in 1918, the 
year before B. D. & O. was born. It was 
he who suggested the merger, which made 
the present firm one of the three or four 
largest agencies in the country. 

Mr. Johns believes in Bigness. He 
weighs 210 pounds; enjoys large desks, 
oversized pens and pencils, giant tubes of 
tooth paste and shaving cream. It seems 
natural for him to be a boss, to be running 
things—usually on a large scale. He has 
been a director of banks and subways, and 
is commodore of the Bayside Yacht Club. 

He believes in rules for the game of 
business. A founder of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, he has 
fought, among other things, for strict ad- 
herence to the 15% commission. An ad- 
vertiser who had written a lot of articles 
on the subject of price maintenance for 
products told him one time he could have 
his account for 10%. Mr. Johns pointed 
to the fallacy in this, told the advertiser 
that he was leaving town soon, but could 
be reached at his hotel up to 6 o'clock. A 
few minutes before six the advertiser called 
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Durstine Becomes Head of 
BBDO . . . Other Spot News of 


Advertising 


up and gave him the account on the 15% 
basis. 

Mr. Johns also has been a copy writer, 
and otherwise a creator of advertising. He 
originated the Ivor-Johnson revolver slogan 
“Hammer the Hammer,” the Dutch Boy 
lead character, and is said to have been the 
first to say “used cars” instead of “second 
hand.” He was fired from the Batten 
agency, temporarily, one time, when he 
quoted a Robert Burns poem from memory 
in an ad and all the Scotchmen in the 
world, apparently, proceeded to protest 
against the minor errors they had found. 

He was born in Cornwall, England. 


Barton, 


Eighteen years Mr. Johns’ junior, Bruce 
Barton was the son of a clergyman. The late 
Rev. William E. Barton, authority on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, was a prolific 
writer, but Bruce, probably, is even more 
so. He is also among the ablest in the 
advertising field as a verbal persuader— 
which means, among other things, as a new- 
business getter. . . His title is chairman of 
the board. 

Six feet tall; slender, boyish, red-headed, 
he has a wide variety of occupations— 
magazine articles, books, a syndicated col- 
umn in the Hearst newspapers. But he is 
also chief copywriter of the agency. His 
efforts and his influence may be seen in 
various BBDO advertisements. Take for 
example the recent United States Steel 
spread in magazines, on the centenary of 
the birth of Andrew Carnegie, about the 
Scotch boy who came to a land of wooden 
homes and left a nation of steel... . 

Most of Bruce Barton's writing has been 
done on a rickety old typewriter which 
‘he has used since his Amherst days. 
Periodically, he decides that a Big Shot 
should have a decent typewriter, and gets 
one. He gives the relic away—then begs 
it back. At the moment he is trying an- 


Harris & Ewing 


other new typewriter. .. . He likes to work 
in his shirt sleeves, and really get to know 
all the people in the outfit. He worries 
about germs, but rarely catches them. Like 
a small boy who must run a stick along 
all the rails in the fence, he must bat all 
the light cords as he marches down the 
hall. . . . Of all the people he has inter- 
viewed, he found Coolidge the easiest. 


Durstine 


When the merger took place, Roy 5 
Durstine is supposed to have said, “I don’; 
give a damn what position I have, s 
as I'm the office boss.” The posi: 
vice-president and general manager. 
emphasis is on the general manager. Ro 
Durstine is quiet and subtle and highly 
efficient—in many ways the perfect comple. 
ment to Bruce Barton. Durstine and By. 
ton were partners in 1919, even before 
Alex F. Osborn joined them. They have 
continued to get along, to their mutual 
profit. 

If it could be said of Durstine that he 
would “fire his own grandfather if he 
weren't doing a good job,” it can also be 
said that he will raise an efficient man’s 
salary without any urging on the man’s 
part. His one concern is for a smooth- 
running, productive machine. 


BBDo 


Pirie MacDonald 


A story has been told—but denied by 
Mr. Durstine— about a BBDO account 
executive who, on a week-end with a client 
in the Middle West, was invited to play 
poker. The client liked poker; the agency 
man knew next to nothing about it. He 
played, and lost $127. When he returned 
to New York he put “Poker with client, 
$127” on his expense account. None of the 
regular petty-cash dispensers could approve 
that. The sheet went to Roy Durstine. 
Called in, the man explained that he had 
played poker only because the client wished 
it. It was a matter of preserving the client's 
friendship. “All right,” said Mr. Durstine, 
“T'll okay it. I know that if you had won 
$127 you would have turned it in to 
BBDO!” 

He was one of the first advertising execu- 
tives to recognize the possibilities of radio, 
and was the first to introduce Metropolitan 
Opera stars to radio audiences. BBDO has 
had as many as 33 clients on the air at one 
time, giving 1,133 broadcasts a week. 


& Osborn, 


Alex F. Osborn was born in New York 
City, and early decided never to live there. 
For 17 years he has been head of BDO 
and BBDO operations in Buffalo, serving 
from there some of the largest accounts, 
such as Remington Rand, Niagara Hudson 
and Bond Bread. 

He serves to the smallest detail—but he 
is not a “detail” man. Like Barton he has 
been salesman and sales executive, and like 
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Durstine he got his professional start as a 
reporter. Like both he has done public 
relations work. His specialty is getting 
things-—-a wide variety of things—done. 

In Buffalo he is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, trustee of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, a director of the Marine 
Trust Co., onetime president of the Rotary 
Club there. It has been sometimes thought 
that he was mayor in his spare time. 

Alex Osborn is credited with having 
been one of the first to conceive of a Gov- 
ernment agency such as NRA. In 1931 he 
presented the idea of the Recovery act to 
President Hoover, an idea which had for 
its theme the voluntary group action of 
industry. This is said to have anticipated 
about three months the “Swope” plan, 
which later led to NRA. 


Inc. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
though born and developed by the blend- 
ing of these four personalities, is, of 
course, much larger than they. There are 
three floors of it at 383 Madison Ave. 
Among the 400 people in the organization, 
there is a flock of vice-presidents and 
other executives directing from six offices 
the service on 125 accounts, many of them 
—like du Pont, U. S. Steel, Schlitz Brew- 
ing, Ethyl Gasoline, the electrical com- 
panies of Consolidated Gas, Continental 
Can, Armstrong Linoleum, Electrolux Re- 
frigerator, Gold Dust, Hamilton Watch, 
General Baking and Continental Baking— 
leaders of American industry. 


Campbell-Ewald’s 25th 


The Campbell-Ewald Company was born 
25 years ago this month. Its first client was 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, of 
which Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., was president. 
The Hyatt account was a seed that flowered 
into United Motors, then General Motors. 
In 1922 General Motors signed with C-E 
for the largest advertising contract ever 
made up to that time. . . . Fifty people on 
the C-E payroll have been with the com- 
pany ten or more years. The company has 
two subsidiaries, D. P. Brother & Company, 
Detroit, and the Campbell-Ewald Company 
of New York. . . . The year just closed 
was the most satisfactory since 1931 in 
volume of business placed. 


Kobak Goes to Lord & Thomas 


Edgar Kobak, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, leaves to become vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas Advertising Agency, New 
York, on March 15. Formerly president 
and now chairman of the board of the 
Advertising Federation of America, Mr. 
Kobak came to NBC two years ago from 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
where he was vice-president in charge of 
sales. He is a director of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 


Architectural Record Uses 
“Bull’s-eye” Plan 


Architectural Record has taken a new 
editorial slant to increase the magazine's 
usefulness to readers—and to advertisers. 

alternate issues this year it concentrates 

e editorial content on one type of build. 

; at a time . . . using Dodge Reports 

nake sure in advance that each chosen 
ype of construction is of high national in- 
erest at the moment. Thus it directs at- 

-ntion on one “bull’s eye” after another. 

The February issue is devoted to resi- 
lential building—which the magazine 
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estimates will rise 75% over 1935 to a 
probable 1936 total of $630,000,000; while 
all building construction rises 55% to about 
$1,655,000,000. A special mailing of about 
2,000 copies of the February issue goes to 
“owner factors” outside the magazine's 
regular circulation, such as 1,500 owners 
shown by Dodge Reports to be contemplat- 
ing building, 153 architects known to be 
residential specialists, and 524 operative 
builders who have already taken out build- 
ing permits. Advertising volume in this 
issue is 64 pages—the heaviest issue in 
four years. 


Ahrens Pushes Big Breakfasts 

Two of the Ahrens publications, Hotel 
Management and Restaurant Management, 
are inaugurating a campaign for greater 
breakfast profits for hotel and restaurant 
dining rooms. Through cooperation with 
these interested trades and also firms selling 


to those trades, the public is to be made 
more breakfast conscious by colored photo- 
graphic window posters, menu tip-ons, mail- 
ing cards and newspaper mats. 


Media Notes 


H. W. Clarke has been made manager 
of the Atlantic District of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, succeeding John Gil- 
mer, who has gone to Liberty. . . . Frank 
J. Connaughton, with the New York Times 
for 15 years and recently advertising man- 
ager of the Automotive Department, has 
been made assistant to the publisher of the 
Hearst Boston American-Advertiser. : 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr announces the ap- 
pointment of J. A. Leighton on the Eastern 
sales staff of Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers, Inc. . . . The Robbins Publishing 
Company has purchased Natural Gas, a 
monthly, and will merge it with Gas Age 
Record. . . . J. H. Newmark has purchased 
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than 84% in the ABC city zone. And to sell them—you must tell them. 


This extra coverage—60.000 more than any other Baltimore evening paper, is 


one reason why results-seeking advertisers gave the NEWS-POST a 1,202,047 


line gain in 1935. Following the phenomenal gain of 3% million lines in 1934 this 


latest ‘“‘new high”’ is proof that the NEWS-POST produces sales results. 


Total circulation for 12 months ending September 30, 1935 


200,179 — the 


largest ever attained and maintained in Baltimore. 
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Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 


Che Baltimore American also gives you a plus coverage 


circulation more than 227,000 —the largest in all the South 


and over 30,000 more than any other Baltimore Sunday paper. 
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a substantial interest in Commerce & 
Finance, a financial publication formerly 
owned by the late Theodore H. Price. 


WOR’s Tailored Programs 


The high rating for promotion ingenuity 
goes this fortnight to Station WOR. The 
WOR mailing piece has five swatches of 
men’s suiting material topped with the 
slogan, “Suit Yourself with a WOR 
Tailored Program.” Nine sustaining pro- 
gtams are described and reasons are given 
why these ‘should be snapped up by 
sponsors. 


Scripps-Howard Boosts Hailey 


Howard William Hailey, recently promo- 
tion manager of the San Francisco New’, 
has been appointed business promotion di- 


rector of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
with headquarters in New York. Before 
joining Scripps-Howard he had agency and 
publication experience in Colorado and 
later he had his own agency in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and El Paso, Texas. While in the 
latter city he joined the staff of the EI 
Paso Herald-Post. 


V oice of Experience 
Bought by Macfadden 


The Macfadden organization has pur- 
chased the monthly magazine, Voice of 
Experience, and publication will be con- 
tinued under the wing of the Physical 
Culture unit, but as a separate magazine. 
Four issues were brought out by the former 
publishers and sales ran to about 100,000 
copies per issue at a fifteen-cent price. The 
first issue under Macfadden direction will 


Established 1900 


we take pleasure in announcing 
the greatly enlarged and modernized 


HOTEL BULLETIN 


AND THE NATION’S CHEFS 


formerly published monthly in Chicago, 
now published quarterly in an entirely 
new and outstanding format, by Century 
Advertising Service, Inc., an affiliate of 


Vincent Edwards & Co. 


342 Madison Avenue, 


The Hotel Bulletin now has facilities for 
assisting advertisers thru a nationwide 


organization of our own executives. 


Correspondence solicited from executives who 
want more business from the hotel industry. 


A.B.C. Circulation 


New York City 


be in April. The price is being upped to 
twenty-five cents, and the folio increased 
from 66 to 96 pages. 


Account Changes 


Edward and John Burke, Ltd., to Mc. 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. . . Valentine and 
Company also to McCann-Erickson. . , , 
E. A. Kline & Company to Morton Freund 
Advertising. . . . Fruehauf Trailer Com. 
pany to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc... , 
Visking Corporation to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc. . . . The Nu-Whip Cor. 
poration to Hirshon Garfield, Inc. . . , 
Ogilvie Sisters, hair and scalp specialists, 
to Kelly, Nason and Roosevelt, Inc... , 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company to Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company. . . . The 
Mercirex Company to Geare-Marston, Inc. 
. . . The Peco Manufacturing Corporation, 
récently acquired Bendix subsidiary, to 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 

American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company to James Thomas Chirurg Com- 
pany to handle workmen’s conpensation in- 
surance; automobile insurance to continue 
through N. W. Ayer & Son. . . . Delco- 
Frigidaire Conditioning Corporation, newly 
formed General Motors unit, to Lord and 
Thomas. 


Malcolm Mac Harg, for a number of 
years Western manager of the McCall 
Publications, has succeeded John C. 
Sterling as advertising director of the 
McCall Co., publishers of McCall’s Mag- 
azine, Redbook Magazine, Blue Book 
Magazine, McCall Fashion Book and Me- 
Call Style News, Mr. Sterling is now a 
vice-president and a member of the 
executive committee of This Week. 


Sponsored Broadcasts Better 
Liked than Political Speeches 


The current report of the Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting makes some in- 
teresting comparisons between sponsored 
broadcasts and political speeches. The 
Major Bowes’ program, it was found, out- 
ranked in number of listeners President 
Roosevelt's Jackson Day speech, which had 
32.6% of those interviewed. Then came 
the Jell-O and Fleischmann’s yeast pro- 
grams; Alfred E. Smith’s Liberty League 
speech, with 23% of the radio audience; 
Bristol-Myer’s hour, Campbell soup’s pro- 
gram, Maxwell House hour and Senator 
Robinson’s reply to Governor Smith fol- 
lowed in order. The Senator rated 19.4 


New Masses Runs a Contest 

Advertising, like religion, may be “the 
opium of the people” to ardent Com- 
munists, but some of them are not averse 
to employing it as a means to an end. The 
New Masses, radical left-wing journal, 
takes a double column in the New York 
World-Telegram to announce a cartoon 
prize contest which is patterned after 
similar capitalist subscription-getting con- 
tests. First prize is $1,000 in cash. 
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rill, Eastern district manager of the 
automotive division, with headquarters 
in Detroit... . 

International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., 
elects Hervey J. Osborn first v.-p.; 
Harry M. Griffiths, second v.-p.; John 
L. Ryon, v.-p. and g.s.m. . . 


Mind, No Substitutes 


Compania Ron Bacardi, Schenley 
subsidiary, is dead-bent that no care- 
less or dishonest bartender shall pass 
off another brand for the genuine 
Cuban importation, ‘There are many 
rums, but only one Bacardi.” There- 
fore, in New York newspapers the 
firm publishes warnings that ‘a Ba- 
cardi cocktail must contain Bacardi. 
We shall invoke every legal remedy’ 
against substituting. 

Similar notices will appear in other 
cities where Bacardi is being miscalled, 
declare agents Lord & Thomas. ... 

Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le 
Suer, Minn., gives an original twist to 
the familiar ‘‘none genuine without 
this signature” advice. In trade pa- 
per ads the canners urge grocers, 
“Ivory is a brand of soap. Niblets is 
a brand of whole kernel corn. Please 
refer to it as a brand to your custom- 
ers for your own accuracy and to retain 
their good will.” Both Ivory and Nib- 
lets are illustrated. 

Procter and Gamble assuredly owe 
a vote of thanks to Niblet’s agency, 
Erwin, Wasey, for the free boost. 


While the Iron Is Hot 


When pinched incomes sent quality 
down the chutes and price was a con- 
sumer’s sole buy-word (apparently), 
someone had the idea that a dollar 
electric iron ought to entice bargain 
hunters, He put one out. Shortly 
there were imitators and the market 
was flooded with cheap irons, They 
were mostly junk, sold at no profit, 
and being junk they quickly moved to 
the junk pile. 

A few months ago the Dover Mfg. 
Co., Dover, Ohio, convinced that a 
woman burned by a cheap iron would 
not be burned again, restyled its line 
completely and announced a stream- 
lined model with a new type of grip. 
The price was, boldly, $7.95. Several 
others were $4.95 and $5.95. 

Shock sales troops were sent into 
department stores. Newspaper ads bat- 
tered away. With the result, accord- 
ing to Sales Manager Norman D. Vea, 
that volume is currently touching fresh 
pinnacles. The ladies, he says, have 
learned. The wrinkles have been 
ironed out of the iron business. 
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Actual photographs* of 


Amelia C. Dernhardt } 
John P. Asquith ; FOMRCA. 


LOT of people are beginning to realize, (thanks to our "actual 
photograph" evidence,) that market research is now a daily 
business tool in thousands of organizations. 

They are comprehending the wisdom of knowing rather than 
guessing. But few stop to think that the very foundation of good 
research—as we do it—is a large trained staff of local field workers. 
Ready to go to work on a client's problem six hours after we get a 
go-ahead. In 1,000 cities if necessary. 

Three thousand of them. Like Amelia above. Amelia C. 
Dernhardt, F.O.M.R.C.A. "'Finder-outer, Market Research Cor- 
poration of America." 

When you use us you temporarily add 3,000 skilled employes 
to your staff, paying only for the time you use. And these 3,000 
can find enough trouble in a week to keep your permanent or- 
ganization busy for six months correcting your marketing strategies. 
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photographs of two o 
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FREE CHECK LIST 


ers, but not their true Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 

names. research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of deci- 
sions his job constantly calls for. No obligation. 
It will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. (Use or attach 
your letterhead.) 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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To Help You Sell the 
Whole Hardware Field 


Hardware Age now offers you— 


20,000 Paid Circulation= 


one subscription to every six 
persons engaged in the hard- 
ware wholesale and retail trade 


(counting even office help, 
warehouse men, delivery clerks, 
etc. ) 

80.71% Renewal Rate= 
denoting very high reader 
interest 

and 

Sound Circulation Distribu- 

tion 


in close parallel to the distribu- 
tion of hardware store sales. 


Let Hardware Age help increase 
your sales in this important field. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton ) Publication 


239 West 39th St. New York 
ABC—Charter Member—ABP 


7 7 
SLY- 


YOU'LL FIND THEM IN— 
“BUSINESS STIMULATORS” 
—a steady stream of dynamic sales ideas 


and cartoons, 
CREATED FOR THE MAN WHO 
CREATES SALES BULLETINS, 
SALES CONTESTS, LETTERS, HOUSE ORGANS, ETO, 
Over 1,000 Sales Cartoons 
24 Contest Layouts, numerous inspirational Letters, 
Type-o-graphs and a stack of other sales materials 
READY FOR TRACING OR REPRODUCTION, 
A YEARLY SERVICE COMING TO YOU MONTHLY! 
LET US SEND YOU THE CURRENT MAILING 
ON 10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION, 
$7.77 a year, or $7.11 check with order. 


CARR SPEIRS CO. 


Established 1921 
Stamford, Conn. 
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tine known as Knox-Jell, in six flavors. 
The Camden plant is concerned only 
with the flavored product; the unfla- 
vored is still made at Johnstown. 

The new line, Jim Knox emphasized, 
is not intended in any degree to sup- 
plant the other. It is part of a pro- 
gram to “‘sell the American public on 
the use of gelatine.” To this end 
the company has worked in develop- 
ing new food and dietetic uses. For 
12 years it has carried on a campaign 
among doctors, many of whom now 
recommend gelatine for certain dietetic 
deficiencies. The company continues 
to emphasize unflavored gelatine for 
salads, pies and other foods. 


How the First Shots Were Fired 


The flavored gelatine was intro- 
duced first in the Philadelphia~-Cam- 
den area. A crew was formed there 
to concentrate on it. They sold the 
wholesaler and helped to resell for 
the wholesaler. With each initial sale 
to a grocer the salesman installed a 
window poster of Knox-Jell and left a 
jumbo display basket on the counter. 
When distribution was gained in 60% 
of the independent stores, an inten- 
sive and consistent newspaper cam- 

aign was undertaken. 

The Philadelphia newspaper cam- 
paign, through Federal Advertising 
Agency, which handles the Knox ac- 
count, was started early in November. 
Before the end of 1935 distribution 
and consumer advertising were under 
way in 13 markets—among other 
large ones being Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Milwaukee. ‘In Philadelphia- 
Camden only,” Jim Knox said, “we 
helped to start the ball rolling by 
employing Donnelley uniformed men 
to distribute a full-size package of 
Knox-Jell to each of 225,000 homes, 
‘with the compliments of your neigh- 
borhood grocer.’ 

“The goods were sold to the grocers 
outright. They were not ‘sold’ on 
consignment. We emphasized Knox- 
Jell as a quality flavored gelatine. We 
told the grocers that we wanted them 
to make a profit on it, and we have 
urged a minimum retail price of ‘never 
less than three for 19 cents.’ Other 
brands, with the same size package, 
are being retailed for 5 cents each. 

“We did not approach the chains 
until three weeks after we had this 
60% coverage of the independents. 
We now have all chains but one in 
the Philadelphia-Camden area.” 

Newspaper copy in this and other 
markets emphasizes the “fruit-sealed” 
flavor of Knox-Jell. There are also 


How Jim Knox Boosts New Line 


(Continued from page 214) 


coupon tie-ups with Octagon and 
Kirkman soap products and certain 
Borden products. 

The success of the distribution, 
sales and advertising policies, Jim 
Knox pointed out, is indicated in the 
fact that “repeat business has been 
practically 100%. 

“With our invasion of Baltimore 
and Washington, we began to develop 
a full-time, permanent sales force for 
Knox-Jell. (They concentrate on the 
flavored products, but mention the 
others.) This force now numbers 176 
men. We also have 100 girl demon- 
strators working in stores for both 
the flavored and unflavored. Our distri- 
bution is now complete enough in 50 
cities east of the Mississippi to start 
newspaper advertising there. In a 
month or so we expect to be able 
to start newspaper work in 75 to 100 
cities east of the Rockies. 

“Except for Philadelphia, our first 
market, which has no Hearst newspa- 
per, and New York, which Knox-Jell 
probably will not formally invade for 
several months, the American Weekly 
cities will be the hubs of our con- 
sumer campaign for these products. 
We are in the American Weekly regu- 
larly now on plain gelatine (as well 
as in certain other newspapers, two 
women’s and five rural and farm mag- 
azines) and will have combination 
copy for flavored and unflavored gel- 
atine there as soon as distribution on 
the former has been developed. Al- 
ready we have distribution on Knox- 
Jell in all but New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, among 
American W eekly cities.” 


Large Trade Paper Schedule 


Black-and-white newspaper sched- 
ules in larger cities in the east-of-the- 
Mississippi campaign, which got un- 
der way the end of January and early 
in February, consist of a 1,000-line 
opening shot, followed by two 450- 
line ads and one of 700. In smaller 
cities, an opening insertion of 450 
lines is followed by one of 300 and a 
series of 100. Insertions also are be- 
ing taken in markets where test copy 
was run last year. 

In keeping with the policy of the 
company, of keeping in touch with 
the trade as closely as possible, about 
100 state and local grocery trade 
papers are being used—in addition to 
national grocery trade papers. 

In its first “diversification” after 
nearly 46 years, Charles B. Knox Gel- 
atine Company has found the grocefs 
ready and willing to line up with them. 
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Qur Men Get Tons of 
Sales Ammunition 


from Business Paper 
(Continued from page 232) 


a schedule and adjourned some time 
before 9:30. There was no open dis- 
cussion; the guest speaker and other 
programmed subjects usually filled the 
time. 

During two Summer months of 1935 
we suspended the weekly meeting. 
The enthusiasm with which the men 
came back to it demonstrated beyond 
any doubt the fact that they liked it 
and believed it a good investment of 
their time. Then came the idea of a 
different kind of meeting to be held 
every day. 

In the weekly meetings I had fre- 
quently expressed to the salesmen my 
idea that they were overlooking a big 
bet in not familiarizing themselves 
with the publications of their craft. I 
frequently challenged them in such 
terms as this: 

“I will put up ten dollars to one, 
if any of you men will take me up, 
that we can go to our bookcase to- 
gether, take out the current issues of 
business magazines and the advertising 
and printing journals, and pick out of 
their articles 35 practical, sound sales 
ideas which you will all admit should 
be applied in your daily work as defi- 
nite leads to new business.” 

No one accepted my challenge. 
These salesmen were like most sales- 
men; they simply would not read— 
they would not take advantage of the 
work that had been done for them by 
able editors and their contributors. 


Meetings Without Pep Talks 


I turned this fact over in my mind 
as I considered .the possibility of a 
daily meeting. The conviction grew 
upon me that in our industry (and in- 
deed in almost any industry) the trade 
Pfess represents a mine of information 
that should be turned into profits; and 
that this mine is virtually untouched 
by most sales forces. 

As to the ordinary type of sales 
meeting, I was very skeptical. I don’t 
believe in the meeting devoted to pep 
talks by the sales manager. I am not 
an inspirational orator, and I think it 
is impossible for any sales manager to 
_ up inspirational fare day after 

ay. 

On the other hand, I had the theory 
that if we could apply to a daily meet- 
ing, On some practical basis, the same 
Principles that had worked out happily 
in our weekly Saturday morning meet- 
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ings, we should soon have a sales force 
that would be as well informed and 
well qualified to serve our customers as 
any sales force anywhere, no matter 
how well trained. 

We put these ideas together, and 
this is what they gave us: A daily 
meeting, held at 8:30 every morning 
from Monday to Friday inclusive. A 
regular gathering of the men, fresh 
and ready to go—and a locked door 
to exclude interruptions and discourage 
tardiness. A chairman, one of the 
men, chosen by alphabetical rotation. 
A sales manager who sits back and 
takes no part in the meeting except to 
offer an occasional comment with the 
rest in discussions. Most important, a 
daily review, given by the chairman, of 
one feature article chosen from a recent 
issue of one of the industry's good 
publications. 


One Article Every Day 


The day’s chairman chooses his own 
article, digests it, summarizes it for the 
rest, and makes his comment on its 
application. Then follows a round- 
table discussion, entirely informal, 
which may be as detached and theo- 
retical as the men care to make it—but 
which always comes around, in a very 
few minutes, to our own sales oppor- 
tunitigs and how they can be enlarged. 
Out of these comments have come some 
definite sales accomplishments. 

Since the early Fall, the series of 
daily meetings has proceeded without 
interruption. The men’s interest in 
them is as great as it was at their in- 
ception, if not greater. There is evi- 
dent to the officials of the company a 
prevailing spirit of unity and fellow- 
ship never developed before. The men 
themselves are visibly growing in their 
capacity to analyze a situation and to 
express themselves directly and under- 
standably before a small group of lis- 
teners—something invaluable to any 
salesman. All of them are at their 
desks a few minutes before 8:30; ab- 
sences are exceptional. And the adver- 
tising and business and graphic arts 
magazines in our files are dog-eared 
and worn from constant handling. 

When we decided to start at 8:30 
we had the understanding that we 
would move the meeting up to 8:15 
or even to 8 o'clock if it seemed to 
interfere with getting a good start in 
the day’s work, There has been no 
such interference. 

From the articles reviewed the men 
are daily broadening their knowledge 
of their field and deepening their mas- 
tery of their own products. On some 
moot points in the printing industry, 
on which there was previously a di- 
vided opinion, information and discus- 


Many People 
Don’t Know 
What It’s 

All About! 


That’s what MR has dis- 
covered about market re- 
search, and its usefulness to 
American business. 


Many executives think mar- 
ket research is just a matter 
of mailing out questionnaires. 


And a substantial number 
have the idea that it has to 
do with the stock market. 


So, even if you are an ex- 
ception, why not subscribe to 
MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, and get 
up-to-the-minute news _ re- 
garding this increasingly im- 
portant tool of business op- 
portunity? 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 
MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1... Bill me for $1... (Foreign, $2) 
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The year 1936 is faced 
with confusing economic 
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ments. The Brookmire 
1936 Forecast discusses 
the outlook for Business 
— Commodity prices — 
Money — Bonds and 
Stocks. 
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sion have given them a united, con- 
fident stand. 

Our Saturday meetings have been 
maintained on the old basis. The out- 
side speakers who give us their views 
on their own media or specialized as- 
pects of business continue to show us 
where our products tie in with theirs. 

Our sales curve looks encouraging— 
probably as a result of the general im- 
provement in all business. We do not 
believe that this kind of meeting is 
going to revolutionize anything, but 
we know it has strengthened our 
morale and improved our equipment 
for doing our job. 

The most recent extension of the 
idea is a move which we have made 
with the approval—almost at the de- 
mand—of the salesmen themselves. 
We have incorporated in a little 
monthly house organ a number of our 
reviews of articles and the round-table 
comments which they evoked in sales 
meeting. This is circulated to our cus- 
tomers and prospects. Its reception 
justifies the belief that it will be a 
valuable builder of good-will. 

These daily meetings are not my 
meetings. They are the men’s own 
meetings. They are, in our opinion, 
meetings that work—for all of us. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 246) 


by grocers. Later many of these hand- 
outs were bound into book form and 
over a million copies issued. Today, 
however, only four remain as collec- 
tors’ items. One recently sold for 
$225. 

Maxon, Inc., agents for Sapolio’s 
manufactuters, Enoch Morgan’s Sons 
Co., will on February 16 revive the 
verses in a test campaign. Two na- 
tional magazines and several New 
York dailies will be used. Emphasis 
will be on the powder, but cake Sapo- 
lio will be mentioned. If the cam- 
paign is successful it will be continued. 


Bonus for Advertisers 


Veterans got the bonus and quick- 
thinking advertisers are already start- 
ing to get their share of it too, First 
sprinkles of what may become a cloud- 
burst of ads addressed specifically to 
bonus-filled pocketbooks are seen in 
Springfield, Mass., and Toledo, Ohio. 

Hadley’s store, of Springfield, ex- 
tends newspaper congratulations to 
the veterans. “You have won another 
real victory. . . . A veteran’s word is 
as good as his bond. . . . You don’t 
have to wait until the bonds are de- 
livered to obtain the furnishings you 
and your families can use right now. 
. . . Pay when Uncle Sam pays you.” 

In Toledo, the Home Furniture Co. 


is also satisfied that ‘‘a veteran 
is as good as his bond. . . . No pay. 
ments whatever to make on your py. 
chases. When payment is finally mad. 
on your bonus you pay us and pocke 
the rest of the cash yourself. We wilj 
do the waiting. No carrying charge” 

To paraphrase Kipling’s verse oy 
Thomas Atkins, ‘It’s Tommy this ang 
Tommy that, and Tommy stay behind 
but it’s thin red line of ‘eroes whe 
there’s bonus in the wind.” 
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Trends Revealed in “Let's 
Look at Radio Together” 


Two years ago the National Broad. 
casting Company employed Trad. 
Ways, Inc., to review all available anj 
essential data on radio and to organ. 
ize hitherto unrelated facts in usefy| 
form. The investigators interviewed 
radio executives in all parts of the 
country, talked with many advertises 
—both users of radio and non-users— 
and also discussed the problems of 
successful broadcast advertising with 
artists and producers of outstanding 
progiams. 

The findings of this survey are en: 
bodied in a series of ceports which the 
National Broadcasting Company is 
publishing. The first is called “Let's 
Look at Radio Together.” One of 
the chapters in the book has to do with 
the consistency of advertisers in their 
expenditures during depression vears 
The report shows an analysis of the 
150 leading national magazine adver. 
tisers divided into two groups-—net- 
work radio users and non-users— and 
gives the ratio of annual expenditures 
as a percentage of 1928 expenditures 


Network Network 
Users Non-Users 
he ee 100% 100% 
Me ciceuwsenwas 133 67 
aia a ii 94 108 
. (spear 82 83 
| eee eee 79 50 
a eer 80 41 


This indicates that during the bad 
years of the depression all of the com 
panies reduced appropriations, but 
radio users stopped cutting their ap 
propriations when they reached about 
the 80% level; while non-users kept 
on cutting clear down to 41% of whit 
they had spent in 1928. 

The report further indicates that 
from 1928 to 1933, while non-usefs 
total expenditures were declining 
59%, the radio-users’ expenditures 1 
other national mediums declined only 
28%. National Broadcasting Com- 
pany concludes from this that the 
companies which used radio miaif- 
tained their appropriations for othet 
mediums more than twice as well 4 
the non-users did. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Where Do Industrial Buyers 
Turn for Product Data? 


When a buyer of industrial equipment 
and materials gets ready to investigate the 
products available for a specific job, where 
does he turn for information? One an- 
swer to this perennial question has recent- 
ly been made, and published by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, based on a national sur- 
vey conducted by the Recording & Statis- 
tical Corporation (N. Y.) among more 
than 17,000 executives in four fields: Con- 
sulting and contracting engineers; engi- 
neers and executives of power plants; engi- 
neers and plant executives of the process in- 
dustries; and engineers and plant execu- 
tives of the mechanical industries. The re- 
sults of the survey, based on 25% returns, 
are given in a book entitled “Sources of 
Buying Information Used in Industrial 
Markets.’ The fact that Sweet's catalogs 
make an impressive showing—tranging from 
83% to 51%—is particularly notable in 
that there was no listing of possible 
sources in the letter or the return post- 
card used: Each return was a write-in 
vote for one or several sources of informa- 


m tion. Various business papers, directories 


and catalogs, as well as sales representa- 
tives, were enumerated but Sweet's catalogs 
were out in front. This result is presented 
as an index to the value of using such a 
means of reaching prospective buyers at a 
time when they are interested in the tech- 
nical or other aspects of products—and not 
in criticism of other means of promoting 
the sale of these products. ‘Sources of 
Buying Information”’ is available to execu- 
tives interested in this phase of industrial 
marketing, on request to C. L. Williams, 
Sweet's Catalog Service, 118 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


More Sales Through Control 


Much has been published on the necessity 
for cost-analyzing salesmen’s travel and call 
effectiveness. A recent addition to this 
subject is a brief booklet, “The Control of 
Selling Cost, Volume and Profit,” giving 
several case studies in which economies fe- 
sulting from better control of time-effort 
were quickly reflected in increased sales and 
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SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
aad brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,” furnished to sales and advertising 
«xecutives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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profits. Published by an organization of 
sales counselors which offers to submit to 
interested organizations similar case studies 
based on experience with companies of 
approximately the same size and type, for 
comparative analysis. Write Roland G. E. 
Ullman, 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Providence Business Index 


If you have distribution in the Providence 
(R. I.) market, the monthly summary of 
current business which has been undertaken 
by the Providence Journal-Bulletin should 
be decidedly valuable. In addition to 
gtaphic presentations of monthtly business 
—general business, department store sales, 
bank debits, power, payrolls, manufacturing 
employment, building contracts, real estate, 
etc.—brief accounts are given of significant 
activities that would concern organizations 
operating in the area. Brief—four pages, 
file size—and a definite service to national 
advertisers and their agencies, Write for 
“Current Business,’ addressing H. E. Jew- 
ett, Providence Journal Co., Providence, 
ee 


Food Store Operations Study 


Useful for Merchandisers 


“Operating Expenses of 110 Selected 
Food Stores’ is a study which should be 
useful to sales executives, and their sales- 
men, operating in this field. Published by 
The Progressive Grocer for food store oper- 
ators, it would be outside the interests of 
an order-taker, but is full of meat for the 
salesman who takes seriously the merchan- 
dising problems of his accounts. Gives 
complete operating and profit figures for 
selected stores, in all parts of the country, 
and in all manner and sizes of localities. 
Sections cover (1) the California type 
super-markets; (2) combination _ stores, 
service and cash; (3) grocery stores: and 
(4) general stores. Priced at 50 cents, and 
well worth investigating by request to 
Leonard Tingle, The Progressive Grocer, 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Market Surveys Available 


1935 Spokane Market 100% Retail Drug, 
and Food Surveys, described at some 
length in the February 1 issue of SM, give 


important data on the shifting of brand 
preferences in these two fields, as shown 
by comparison between 1935 and 1931 
standings of specific commodities. The 
surveys are issued separately, and cover the 
metropolitan as well as the surrounding 
Spokane area consisting of 33 Cities and 
towns. Surveys made with extreme care 
and accuracy, and with the assistance of 
suggestions from local factory representa- 
tives and distributors to insure complete 
coverage of market. Available on request 
to Tom J. Turner, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, Washington. 


Industrial Survey of Columbus, Ga.: is- 
sued by the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, and containing in addition to sections 
on utilities, transportation, government and 
educational features, an analysis of the 
marketing potentials and facilities of the 
trading area. Is the South’s oldest indus- 
trial city, and the location of Fort Ben- 
ning, the army infantry school, in itself a 
market of 8,500. Copies available through 
the Chamber of Commerce, or the Colum- 
bus Ledger. 


San Pedro, California, an Important Mar- 
ket: With a claim of second rank among 
the nation’s seaports, and evidence of a 
closely knit, active market, this study surely 
belongs in the Pacific Coast data file of 
national advertisers. Write A. L. Waite, 
Business Manager, San Pedro (Calif.) 
News-Pilot, 


KROC (Rochester, Minn.) Informa- 
tion: Market data on the area covered by 
this radio station in southern Minnesota, 
some 180,000 persons, with spendable in- 
come of $75,000,000 in the primary area 
alone. Issued as a file folder, with market 
data, primary and secondary coverage map. 
KROC, operating on 100 watts, performs 
the services of a major station and is said 
to be the outstanding 100-watt station in 
America. Write Gregory Gentling, KROC, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Syracuse Route Lists: Manufacturers, 
distillers or distributors contemplating mer- 
chandising in the central and northern 
New York areas may obtain up-to-date 
route lists of the trade from C. J. Lock- 
row, The Post-Standard, Syracuse N. Y. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. _ 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present post- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MANUFACTURERS DESIRING to enter the 
Detroit and Michigan market or enlarge their pres- 
ent activities are invited to investigate our com- 
pany. We are a well-established firm doing busi- 
ness as Manufacturers’ Agents, have an efficient 
and well-staffed office and sales force, modern ware- 
house and distributing facilities. We now represent 
some of the largest manufacturers in the country. 
If you are interested in such a connection, either on 
a commission or jobbing basis, write to Box 459, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
You, KN. ¥. 
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NDEPENDENT DEALERS ADOPT NEW SALES 
PLAN: Anyone following the legislative trend, State 
as well as Federal, cannot help but realize that inde- 

pendent retail dealers are getting better and better organ- 
ized to meet chain and other large-scale competition, and 
are increasing their influence with legislators. Despite 
one’s Opinion about chains vs. independents, or the con- 
stitutionality of certain price control legislation, one must 
recognize existence of this trend.... It is widely believed 
that the chief advantage held by chains over the indepen- 
dents lay in their ability to buy at lower prices because of 
quantity discounts, including advertising allowances, etc. 
Much is still being done on this phase. There has also been 
much ado about loss leaders and price cutting as fostered, 
allegedly at least, by the chains, A third phase of activity 
has been quite effective in certain local areas. It lies in 
the general theory of selling the residents of a community 
on the economic difference between patronizing local 
owner-merchants and outside corporations. The fourth 
phase, now taking on a new lease of life, lies in new at- 
tempts by independent retailers to work cooperatively in 
promoting the consumer sale of goods at profitable prices. 

The food and drug fields are, of course, of pre-emi- 
nent importance in this continuing competition between 
chains and independents, both because of the number of 
stores involved and the gross volume of such business. In 
connection with new endeavors by independents to organ- 
ize cooperative merchandising, the food retailers of New 
York State have recently commenced a movement which 
may become of far-reaching significance. The new plan 
involves mutual ownership of a corporation which will 
supply premium stamps to all of its member stores. Un- 
like any previous attempts, no effort will be made to make 
a profit out of the premium business itself, On the con- 
trary, the whole program is to be engineered by the New 
York State Food Merchants Association as a merchan- 
dising strategy for meeting chain competition. ... The 
method and type of sponsorship eliminates the promotional 
cost usually attendant to premium plans as they relate to 
retail merchants, which cost has heretofore made any state- 
wide movements impractical. A select, but relatively small, 
list of nationally known products will be featured in the 
premium list; and each manufacturer included on the pre- 
mium side will be given an opportunity for exclusive, 
rotated window displays in the stores of all participating 
merchants. A special type of catalog, including not only 
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premium offers, but also much data for the guidance of 
housewives, will be issued as part of the plan. The stamps 
will apply against 100% of the sales of each cooperating 
merchant, but the retail premium system will be wholly 
supplementary to the premiums offered now or later by 
individual manufacturers on their specific products. . 
The plan has already been tried out for more than a year 
in Rochester, where it began with about 43 merchants par. 
ticipating. Hence it is a movement which bears 
close watching by those interested in selling retailers, ¢. 
pecially in fields such as food, where there are so many 
sales and advertising problems affecting mass distributors 
on the one hand and independents on the other, 
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USINESS SHOULD BACK J. EDGAR HOOVER: 

Most of the leaders in the movements to decrease 

and wipe out criminal rackets affecting business 
keep pointing out that business men are in a large sense 
yellow’ when it comes to providing law enforcers with 
needed information and testimony. Without question, in cer 
tain lines the racketeers have become so well organized ani 
have entwined themselves so successfully with local politi- 
cal powers and with supposed law-enforcement agencies, 
that the hesitancy on the part of business men is not wholly 
unjustified. It does, however, seem to be unanimously be- 
lieved that J. Edgar Hoover and his Bureau of Investigz- 
tion G-men have not only rendered distinguished service 
in the matter of combating criminal rackets, but have dem- 
onstrated that their machinery is not “reachable” by the 
influences which often upset the proper process of law. 
Recommendations are currently pending before Congress 
which involve an increased appropriation for the Bureau of 
Investigation, the increase being based almost entirely on 
enlarging by about 300 its staff of operatives. In one 
field, racketeer business is estimated to approximate 
one billion dollars a year. In many other fields the racket 
volume runs into many millions. All this directly affects 
legitimate selling and legitimate profits. The problem i 
sufficiently important and the threat sufficiently great so that 
every upright business man should assume the personal t¢ 
sponsibility of writing to his Senators and Congressmen t 
give the Bureau of Investigation not only the additional 
amount it has requested but more than that modest 
sum. 
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